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ARMENIAN RELIEF WORK AT TREBIZOND. 


HE above photograph represents Armenian Christians assembled in front of the mission house on Saturday, Dec. 28, 
7 to get their weekly allowance, There are over 5,000 on the missionaries’ poor list, each person being allowed one and 
one-half piasters—equal to six cents—per week.» Dr. Parmelee stands uncovered near the window, at his right is Mr. 
Crawford of Brousa, who is there to aid in the relief work, in front is Miss Chambers and next her, with an open book, 
Miss Astina, an Armenian lady teacher who keeps the list of the city poor. In front are Dr. Parmelee’s little children. 
The men on the ground are the head men of the different villages who receive supplies for their villages and bring back, 
the next week, the seal from each householder to show that he has received his portion. Nearly every one in this group 
is mourning the loss of a father, husband, son or some near relative. One of the missionaries writes: ‘‘We get a good 


many ‘God bless you’s,’ and we pass on the blessings to the dear friends who are working and giving in America.” 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


FLORIDA »» 
NASSAU. 


A party will leave Beston February 13, for a Grand 
Tour, including visitsto St. Augustine, the Ocklawaha 
and St. John’s Rivers, Palatka, Tampa, Wiuter Park, 
Ormond, Rockledge, and Lake Worth, with prolonged 
Stays at the Hotel Ponce de Leon,the Tampa Bay Hotel, 
and the Hotel Royal Poinciana, A visit will also be 
made to Nassau, the charming capital of the Bahama 
Islands. 

Atlanta will be visited on the outward trip, and 
Washington, D.C., on the return. 

The Tickets permit the holders to return North 
with Parties under Special Escort, or on Any 
Regular Train until May 3!. 

Additional Florida Tours, Feb. 6 and 27. 


Tours te California, Feb. || and March 3, via 
Chicago, Kansas City, and Santa Fe, and Feb. 6 
and 13, and March 5, via New Orleans. 


Tours to Washington, D. C., and Lakewood, 
N.oJ., Feb. lana March 5. 

Tour to Mexico, Feb. 13. 

Tours to Japan, China, ete., Feb. 24. 

Tours to Europe, March 21, May 16 and 23, June 20, 
and July 4. 

Independent Rallroad Tickets via the Boston 
& Albany, Boston & Maine, and Other Princi- 
pal Lines; alsoSteamship Ticket» toall points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 


GAZE’S TOURS 
52d YEAR. 
Holy Land, } High-class parties under persona) 





Egypt, Nile, escort, via tibraltar, leave New 
Greece, York Feb. 12-19and March 7, Illus- 
Italy, etc. trated Programme free. 


South France, ) Leaving New York Jan. 22, Feb. 19, 
Riviera, \ and monthly, visiting the principal 
Switzerland, art centres and resorts of So. Europe, 
Italy, ete. 61 days, all expenses, $460, 

Thirty Tours ranging in price from 
emer £175 to #800, visiting England, Ire- | 
sare, land, Se otiand, France, Holland, 
Kurope. Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 


land, Danube, Austria, ete. 
Also Special Tours ay’ the North 
Cape and Russia. Our Annual 
*Kound the World party in Sep- 
tember. 
Programmes free. Mention tours wanted. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 
with or without hotel coupons. Estimates furnished. 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars. 


"New york’ H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd, “sevens” 


CRUISE OF THE AMERICAN BUILT 
STEAMER “‘ OHIO.’’ 


The largest and finest yacht steamer in the world. 
Dining room holds 200 persons, and only this number 
will be taken on the cruise. 

March 28th to June 6th. 70-day cruise to the Medi- 
terranean, visiting Spain, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, France. Ten days longer than 
any other cruise, Rate, $425 and upwards. 

June 27th to August 27th. Cruise to Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and the Midnight Sun, and the total eclipse 
of the sun, visible August 8th. Rate, $550. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated program to the 
THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 1715 
Chestnut St., Philade'phia, or Leon L. Collver, 
New England Agent, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


North Cape 
and 


Ve” 








SS! he Gems of the sn Oy 


The new full-powered stecl 
steamers of the WAKD LINE 
failas follows: Havana, oe 
Tampico, Mexico, every Wedr 
and Saturday. Progreso; Vera Cruz and 

Mexican Ports every Saturday. Nassau, N. P., 
Santiago and Cienfuexos, every other Thursday. These 
tours and their combinations offer unrivaled eens. 

Y inv have electric lights and bells 













improvements. Nassau has the best hotel 
Oy in the West Indies, and cabie commu- 
4 nication with the United States. 
IY, Beautiful descriptive books free. S 
James E. Warp & Co. > 
113 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


TOURS to EUROPE 12300 s5e5 


All anganens. Itineraries of Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Fall Tour to Palestine, 
#650. Tour Round the World, 81,650. 
LAND OF THE MIDNICHT SUN. 

Two Select Parties: June 18th, for North Cape, Nor- 
wegian Fjords, St. Petersburg, Berlin, ete. July 2d, 
Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Italy, ete. Aecommo. 
dations strictly first class. 

Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 97 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE GLE 











A Sanatorium for those 
seeking Health and Rest. 
Open all the year. Send 
for INustrated Pamphlet. 


SPRINGS  ™. E. LErFrneweLt, Mgr. 





Watkins, N.Y. 
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The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE 


to 
England and Holland 


To sail June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American Express Steamer Columbia, 


landing at PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, 


returning August 1 by the same Line. 


The Itinerary includes Cologne, the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, etc. 








NEW WORLD 
PILGRIMS AT 
OLD WORLD 
SHRINES 


of Pilgrim interest. 


A unique brochure, valuable as a Pilgrim souvenir as well as a record of one 
of the most delightful routes of travel ever planned for people of cultured 
tastes. Besides the full daily Itinerary and all necessary details and direc- 
tions, much space is given to ‘English and Dutch Notes,’ 
the historic and architectural features of the tour, and particularly of points 
42 ILLUSTRATIONS, including Portraits of the 


Chairman of the English Committee, the Chairman of the American Com- 


” which treat of 


mittee and the editor of Zhe Congregationalist. 


Price of the Itinerary, 10 Cents. 





Address PILGRIMAGE, 
Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, 


or Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., {6} Wengen St, Boston, | of the Tour 





Excursions start Feb. 12 and 

Feb. 29 via Gibraltar. #550 

upward. First class. Ac- 

companied ey ve c. Clark, 
ex-U. 8. Vice-Consul at Jerusalem. Address Leon 
Coliver, N. E. Agent, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & C0., "Nertornny 














OHUROH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 

Previdence R. R. Station, Boston. , 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 

nables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
ot an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders hie services to 
committees who would practice eeonomy, and where 
the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
r aquest 80 to do, 





Individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church, Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms. 











WHO IS YOUR ORGANIST ? 


May we ask you to send us the name and address of 
theorganist or choirmasterin yourchurch? By sending 
this information on a postal you would greatly oblige 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 














Blake ke Bell a 


Established in 1820. 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of peer _— single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Add 


BLAKE BELL. ‘os, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH BELLS fat? 


McSHANE BELL opr cad d Ostslone coe. MB. 


5 Minute Studies 


FOR THE PIANO. 
By WILSON G. SMITH. 


_ These unique studies by the by the celebrated eomposer and 
are designed for Daily Practice, with special 











BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sg-Send for 
Catalogue. The U.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 





colcrenes to the develo; ment of the third, fourth, and 
fifth fingers. In two books. Price of each, #1 00. 
These books are beautiful specimens of the Engraver’s 
art. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati New York. Chicago. 
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ARPETS ers. 


ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS’ 


CARPETS and 





658 oee-faoviston sr.’ 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


Sons R Co., wa 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, opens Oct. 2, Evening 
classes Oct. 10. 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGIOAL LIBRARY, at its new 
pbuilding, 53 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Founded for 
the benefit of clergymen, theological students, Sunday 
school teachers, authors, and readers of a Christian 
literature of all denominations. It contains 17,000 vol- 
umes and 100 periodicals in the reading-room. Its books 
have circulated in more than 500 towrs and villages in 
12 different States of our country. It is supported by 
donations, bequests and fees from life and annual 
members, who have the full use of the library, and by 
the perpetual membership of churches, whose pastors 
have the use of the library, ae the drawing of 
pooks, forever gratis. Donations and fees should be 
sent to Rev. Luther Farnham, secretary, at the library. 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious liter- 
ature, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangel ne agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 

et out of Sunday School. Will you help to save them? 
Rend to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 


AMBERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin 
seis; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Soctety at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rgv. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
WwW. OC. STURGES Treasurer. 
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_ Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 


Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted, a situation as Organist and Director of 
Music bya Se of large experience. Address 
“ Organist,” P. O. Box, 1944, Boston. 


Companion. A middle-aged lady of experience and 
ability woald like a position as a companion at home or 
to travel, or a position of trust. References given and 
required. Address Charles M. Bent, Esq., Treasurer of 
People’s Savings Bank, Worcester, Mass. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Alsoan elective English course. Advanced 

Semitic study optional. Entrance examination on 

— , Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO 
angor, Me. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, prepares and opione.. Year commencts 
bo 1, 1895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princi 
pal Bradford, Mass. 








REFLECTING TELESCOPE. 3.\3c"siiverea 


glass equatorial telescope, powers 60 and 135, hand- 
someinstrument. Price $85, Photograph on application. 
F. L. SYLVESTER, 35 Haverhill! Street, Boston. 
BUSINES Congenial and Profitable, for un- 
9 employed clergymen, teachers, and 


others of good address. 
JOSEPH D. BARTLEY, Bradford, Mass. 


Home Department 
Literature. 


A History of the Movement. 
By M. C. Hazarp, Ph. D. Price 50 cts. 


Its history, purpose and plan, organization, meth- 
ods, requisites and difficulties. A full treatment of 
this most important agency of the Sunday School. 


A Story. 
THE BOYNTON NEIGHBORHOOD. 


By Fay HuntineTton. Price $1.00, 


A charming book, describing in a most inter- 
esting manner the good work accomplished ina 
difficult locality through the instrumentality of 
this agency. The story will create enthusiasm 
and give enthusiasm of a very practical kind. 


Requisites. 
A COMPLETE OUTFIT is published 
by us. Blanks, letters, records. Full 
list on application. 








Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 205 
More Light from the Scriptures 205 
Color-Pbobia in New England 206 
Pilgrim Furnishings 206 
The Ethics of Church Entertainments 206 
Russia in Turkey 207 
The Fellowship of Believers 207 
Week in Review 207 
In Brief 209 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
New York 210 
The Interior 210 
CURRENT THOUGHT 212 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Boston of Today 211 
From the Scenes of the Massacres. Rev. H. N. 
Barnum, D. D. 213 
Some of the Peculiar People of Jerusalem. Rev. 
E. 8S. Wallace 214 


A Month with the Patriarchs. Mrs. C.L, Goodell 215 


An Original Philanthropist. E. B. 8. 215 
THE HOME: 
The Pathway—a poem. Clinton Sco!lard 216 
Paragraphs 216 
Discouragement and Mr. Greatheart. Mrs. M. E. 
Sangster 216 


Three Scottish Homes. Kev. James Stalker, D. D. 216 


Fresh Air Studies, Birds in Winter. Howard E, 
Parkhurst 218 
Closet and Altar 218 
Mothers in Council 219 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 220 
Corner Scrap-Book 220 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Feb. 16 221 
Y. P. 8. C, E.—Topie for Feb. 16-22 222 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 222 
LITERATURE 223 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 

From New Haven 

The Nortbern Maine Field 

Events in lowa 

Weekly Register 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Notices 227 
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Business Outlook 233 
The Day of Prayer for Colleges 233 
Education 233 
Christian Er deavor Notes 233 
Sunday School Notes 235 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 236 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting 237 
The Pastors’ Fund 238 
Marriages and Deaths 238 
Biographical 239 








THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 

PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. 


RECEIPTS for Syppertetions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, us 
printed upon the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DIBCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, pers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 

An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
in to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 


on. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11? inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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Monday Club 
Sermons, 21 series. 


Unique expositions of the International 


Lessons for 1896. 
Price, $1.25. 


Baptism As Taught in the Scriptures. 
By R. R. Luoyp, D. D. 
A close philological study of the subject of 


immersion, but popularly stated. 
Price, cloth, 50 cts., paper, 35 cts: 


Development of 
Modern Religious Thought. 


Especially in Germany. By E. S. Carr. 
A book of great value to all who are in- 
terested in the history of doctrine. 

Price, $1.00. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGU, 


The Life of Christ 
in Art. 


**The finest collection of Art Views in existence 
illustrating the subject.” 


In Three Parts. 


165 Lantern Slides from the world’s great paint- 
ings by the best Masters, selected, and delicately 
colored by special artists, with appropriate 


SCRIPTURE READINGS 


and musical directions, will be 


LOANED 


on favorable terms and sent to any part of the 
country. 
For further information address 


Rev. HENRY M. LADD, 


820 Logan Avenue, Cleveland, O. 








Nature Songs for Little Singers, 
In School, at Home, and by the Way. 
Written and Composed by N. B. Sargent, A. M. 


This is a book of Rote Songs, and consists of school 
songs, work songs, flower and bird songs, musical 
lessons in botany, and songs on all the various sub- 
jects of interest to child life in nature. The words 
und music are entirely original, and are melodious, 
pleasing, instructive, and entertaining. The book will 
be of gredt value in the primary and intermediate 
grades of public schools, as well as in the home, 
Price, 30 Cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


SONGS FOR SPRING TIME. 


HIGHEST PRAISE FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
#830 per 100 copies. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, for YOUNG PEOPLE, 
$30 per 100 copies. 

Do not substitute inferior books because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest!! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A New Method of Bible Study 
Lessons on Luke. 


Originally prepared for and used by the Sunday School 
of Center Church, New Haven, Ct. Thoroughly revised 
for Sumday Schools and Bible Classes. Suggestive for 
teachers using other lessons. Send stamp for sample 
copy. Sample set, 25 cents. Address P. O. Box 
1626, New Haven, Ct. 


GEU. H. RYDER & CO., 
burch Organs 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE 
READING, MASS. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
No. 5 MUSIC HALL BUILDING, 
Send for a Catalogue. 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the church, with re- 
ligious, social, business, sickness and death benefits. 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial 
League, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Congregationalist 12 Weeks for 25 Cents and “The Bonnie Brier Bush” FREE. 


40,000 New Trial Subscribers 


We celebrate this year our 80th anniversary —the special number of the paper commemorating the event being 





Before that time we wish to secure 40,000 new names, so as to place Zhe Congregationalist, and 


We therefore propose that each of our present sub- 


issued in March. 
that particular number, in the hands of as many new readers. 
scribers shall secure for us one or more names for “72 Weeks’ Trial Subscriptions,” 25 cents accompanying each name. 


This payment will entitle the old subscriber to a copy of /an Maclaren’s “ BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BusH” for each 


new name sent, and Zhe Congregationalist will be mailed for 12 weeks to the new subscribers. 


The Paper for 12 Weeks f 
, or Ss 
&« The Bonnie Brier Bush « 
For the purposes of our special offer we have purchased an edition of this remarkable 
classic by Ian Maclaren from the authorized publishers, Messrs. Dopp, Meap & Co. It is 


a reprint from new plates of the complete copyrighted edition, which is issued at $1.25 ; 
making a dainty volume, cabinet size, bound in cloth, with a unique cover design. 


Why We Do This. 

WE WISH to signalize the completion of our 80th year by introducing the paper to 
a multitude of new readers. 

WE BELIEVE that our old subscribers will appreciate this unusual offer and will recognize 
in it an attempt on our part to show our appreciation of any effort they may now make in our 
behalf as well as their past interest in the paper. 

WE ARE WILLING to send the paper for 12 weeks at a loss, believing that twelve such 
arguments presented weekly will convince the most skeptical. 


Suggestions. 
Pastors may remember in this way the committees and active workers in their parish. 
The Bonnie Brier Bush and The Congregationalist for 25 cents. 


SUPERINTENDENTS may recognize their teachers by this most appropriate gift. 
The Bonnie Brier Bush and The Congregationalist for 25 cents. 


TEACHERS may give an acceptable present to their scholars at nominal cost. 
The Bonnie Brier Bush and The Congregationalist for 25 cents. 


Everybody can get THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
and THE RELIGIOUS PAPER OF THE WORLD ) 5 CTS 
- «& 


for themselves or their friends for .... . 











CONDITIONS—THESE ONLY: ; 

@ The ‘12 Weeks for 25 Cents” subscriptions must be for dona fide new names of persons able to subscribe for 
a religious paper on their own account. The new subscriber must be sent by present subscriber of the paper, but the 
former may in his turn send other new names. 

te We deliver “The Bonnie Brier Bush” at our office free, or will send copies, postpaid, to any address for 5 cents 
additional. 

@ This offer is made for a limited time only and the publishers of the paper reserve the right to discontinue it 
with one week’s notice. Send stamps, silver or bills at our risk. Packages of books will be sent by express, if desired, 
at the expense of the person ordering. We expect to fill all orders within two weeks of the date of their receipt. 


Acaress “TRIAL, SUBSCRIPTIONS,” . 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


I Somerset Street, Boston. 








THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXI 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. ® 


6 Months for . Se oe ae ae ee 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 


%* THE 1896 PREMIUM PLAN. % 

Two $1.25 or $1.50 books and two subscriptions, 
one at least being new, for $6.00. This remarkable 
offer is the most liberal one we have ever made; it 
is still open. 

% THE 18906 HANDBOOK. 

Prayer meeting topics and other valuable and 
important matter. 

100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 50 copies, 75 cts. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '% 
Thirty-three services. Samples free. 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 








churches with regard to a consoli- 

dated missionary paper, a circular 
letter representing our six benevolent soci- 
eties is now finding its way to the Congre- 
gational pastors of the country. It asks 
each to state on an inclosed postal for just 
how many subscriptions at ten cents a year 
he will hold himself responsible, Should 
the replies indicate a probable subscription 
of 100,000 persons this new venture in jour- 
nalism, patterned in the main after the 
Presbyterian Assembly Herald, will, doubt- 
less, soon make its appearance. Here, 
then, is a chance for the churches to secure 
what many have claimed is generally de- 
sired, a cheap, comprehensive, condensed 
monthly record of the missionary work of 
our denomination. We trust the replies 
will be prompt and favorable. 


I N order to test the actual feeling in the 


February is the month of the heroes, the 
birthday month of Washington and Lincoln. 
It may be well, therefore, to remind Amer- 
icans that the great ends attained by both 
depended upon self. restraint and patience— 
qualities which are often left out of the ac- 
count in our ideals of heroism. Washing- 
ton, it has been said, had to fight Congress 
as well as the British, and often found him- 
self as much hindered by the fault-finding 
and irresolution of the one as by the mili- 
tary activity of the other. If he had stopped 
to resent slights, or stooped to labor for his 
own personal advantage, or refused to work 
with men whom he disliked, his fame would 
never have run round the world. And Lin- 
coln, though it must be confessed that he 
was a master of the arts which have made 
our civil service a danger and reproach, 
yet, by his power of self-restraint in trying 
times and his subordination of the temper 
and interest of the moment to well-studied 
plans of permanent attainment, made him- 
self master of the war for the Union. If 
Washington had thrown up his command 
in disgust, if Lincoln had been swept away 
by the popular demand for war with Eng- 
land after the capture of Mason and Slidell, 
how different the story of the nation might 
have been. A petty man, jealous and self- 
seeking, caring more for today’s popularity 
than for great ends of lasting statesmanship, 
would have made shipwreck of either oppor- 
tunity. The lesson is plain, if they would 
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only learn it, for the would-be statesmen 
and patriots of today. 


That American missionaries should buy 
slaves would seem to be a positive contra- 
diction of terms. Yet a recent report is- 
sued by the New York Colonization Society 
has a chapter entitled A Missionary Slave 
Trade, It was written by Prof. O. F. Cook, 
who has spent much time in investigations 
in West Africa. He asserts that children 
are purchased from their parents or others 
in order to form missionary schools. What 
becomes of them afterwards depends largely 
on the missionary who bought them, as no 
one else has any particular responsibility 
for them. This method is the easiest in 
opening a new mission. But Professor 
Cook says: ‘‘ Those who have the steadfast- 
ness and patience to wait till they can be- 
come acquainted with the people and win 
their confidence have afterwards no diffi- 
culty in getting material to work upon.” 
The only mission mentioned against which 
this charge of buying children is made is 
Bishop Taylor’s, and we hope it can be 
shown that in his case it does not apply. 
It is by reprehensible methods of which 
this is an illustration, adopted by mission- 
aries not responsible to any established or- 
ganization, that in foreign lands and at 
home the great work of missions suffers 
disrepute. 





MORE LIGHT FROM THE SORIPTURES. 

Edward Winslow reported the substance 
of a saying of John Robinson which has 
been quoted oftener than any or all his 
other utterances. ‘‘ He was very confident 
the Lord had more truth and light yet to 
break forth out of his holy Word.’’ Whether 
or not Robinson expected greater knowl- 
edge of God and of his relations with men, 
or only of the government of churches, may 
be an open question. But that more truth 
and light have broken forth and are still to 
break forth from the Bible concerning the 
whole range of Christian doctrine and duty 
is beyond question. It is this confidence 
that the Holy Scriptures are an exhaustless 
mine of divine truth in which each genera- 
tion may dig deeper than its predecessors 
which keeps them in the supreme place in 
the library of Christian students, 

A correspondent, having noticed in our 
columns a remark of this nature, asks us to 
mention specifically doctrines which have 
undergone change through greater light 
thrown on them by study of the Scriptures. 
It would be difficult to specify religious 
doctrines which have been unaffected by 
such light. This does not imply a change 
in the things themselves which we imper- 
fectly comprehend. Astronomers and as- 
tronomies are continually changing, but the 
stars abide the same. Theologians and the- 
ologies change, but God and his Word and 
Christ and the essential features of human 
nature remain unchanged. 

Christians once believed that God was so 
angry with nations to whom he had not 
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revealed his will that he directed his chosen 
people to massacre men, women and chil- 
dren as Turks are now massacring Arme- 
nians. Such a belief does not now accord 
with the ideas of the justice and mercy 
of God which we have learned from the 
Scriptures. The fathers believed that Je- 
sus Christ gave himself to the devil as a 
ransom for men whom the devil held cap- 
tive. Light from the Scriptures has shown 
us that we have no warrant for believing 
that the devil has any power to compel 
such terms from God. Few persons, we 
think, could now be found who would ac- 
cept all of excellent John Robinson’s own 
expositions of the Scriptures in his defense 
of the doctrines propounded by the Synod 
of Dort, as, for example, his affirmation 
that Christ did not die for all men, but 
only for those predestined by God to be 
saved. Had he lived to this day we are 
confident that he would have seen new 
light break forth from the Scriptures. 
Some of our fathers believed that little 
children were hateful to God, objects of 
his wrath till they came to understand 
him and till he graciously changed their dis- 
positions and character. Jonathan Edwards 
declared that they ‘‘are young vipers and 
infinitely more hateful than vipers.’’ We 
now recoil from such a doctrine. Lightfrom 
the Scriptures has shown us that the words 
of Christ are prompted by the affection of 
our Almighty Father, ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me: forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
Our fathers believed that it was right to 
hold men, women and children in slavery. 
Jonathan Edwards vigorously defended the 
slave trade on the same ground that Moses 
required the fugitive heathen slave to be 
detained. Moses Stuart in 1850 defended 
the principle of American slavery from the 
Bible, affirming his competency to do so 
because he had been a diligent student of 
the Holy Scriptures for forty years. But 
light from the same Scriptures has shown 
us that, while they recognize and regulate 
slavery, they teach principles of human 
brotherhood which, when fully understood 
and accepted, abolish slavery. New light 
from the Bible on itself is constantly re- 
warding prayerful study. Christians once 
treated the Scriptures as though any por- 
tion of them was in itself, so far as it went, 
a perfect revelation of God. We have come 
to see in the books of the Bible a progress- 
ive teaching of the character and will of 
God. The earliest writers of these books 
had faint and dim conceptions of him. 
Holy men of old spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost, but prophets spoke far 
less clearly of God than did his Son, and 
even the greatest of the apostles whom 
Christ had taught and commissioned to 
proclaim him gaid, ‘‘ We know in part and 
we prophesy in part.”’ . 

We have mentioned here only a few illus- 
trations of doctrines held in the past, which 
plainly contrast with those now believed. 
But that the process of changing beliefs is 
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continually going on is manifest in all 
Christian literature and in current theologi- 
cal discussions. Our knowledge of Christ 
contrasts with some views of him held by 
Christians even within the present century 
and it has been gloriously enriched and ex- 
panded in our own time. Hardly any one 
from John Robinson to the beginning of the 
present generation was enough interested 
in the life of Christ on earth to attempt 
to write his biography, yet the criticisms 
of men like Strauss and Renan have roused 
such study as has led the Christian Church 
of this century to greater knowledge of 
Jesus Christ than it ever had before. 

We have spoken of change and growth in 
the knowledge of God’s character and will 
which characterize the whole Christian 
church, But if any would prefer to confine 
their investigation to our own denomina- 
tion, Dr. Walker’s Creeds and Platforms of 
Congregationalism and a collection of 
church manuals covering only the present 
century will furnish abundant materials for 
study. Wecommend to those interested in 
this question the discussions at the London 
Council of 1891 on the present direction 
of theological thought in Congregational 
churches. 

Whatever John Robinson’s epinion may 
have been, the thought he expressed is the 
ground of our study of the Bible, the im- 
pulse to prayer, the hope which inspires 
our ljabors to bring all the followers of 
Christ into union with one another in him. 
It is the underlying motive of all Christian 
scholarship. Aucient records, the explora- 
tion of the earth’s history in the earth it- 
self, deeper knowledge of mankind, all 
scientific discoveries shed light on doctrines 
which express our knowledge of God and of 
our relations with him. His revelation in 
the Bible is being ever more clearly inter- 
preted through his revelation in nature, in 
human conscience and experience. More 
truth and light are yet to break forth from 
his Word, correcting our mistakes and 
enlarging our knowledge of him. Still 
with the open Book before us we must say, 
‘*We know in part, and we prophesy in 
part; but when that which is perfect is 
come, that which is in part shall be done 
away.”’ 

ae Se ee 
OOLOR-PHOBIA IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Two weeks ago it was Hartford, Ct., that 
suffered disgrace because of color-phobia; 
last week it was Boston. At Hartford 
Hampton Institute graduates were refused 
entertainment at the hotels. Three of Bos- 
ton’s leading hotels refused to have as a 
guest Rev. Dr. B. W. Arnett, senior bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
a venerable, cultured, Christian gentleman. 
The clerks informed those who were enter- 
taining Bishop Arnett that rooms were to 
be had, but on learning that he was a 
colored man declared that the hotels were 
full. 

Fortunately those who despise such con- 
temptible evasion of statute law and such 
violation of the spirit of the gospel are not 
left without ways of expressing their detes 
tation. They can give the victims of such 
caste prejudice proof indisputable that 
there are those in the North who are their 
Christian brethren and who recognize them 
as peers and not inferiors. This attitude 


can be exhibited in words such as those 
President Clark of the Y. P. S. C. E, uttered 
at the great rally in Mechanics Hall last 
week, and by such a greeting as was given 
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Bishop Arnett when he stepped forward to 
deliver his address there. Rev. S. M. Croth- 
ers of the Unitarian church, Cambridge, 
when he read of the treatment which Bishop 
Arnett had suffered, refused to keep an en- 
gagement to speak on True American Citi- 
zenship at a Unitarian club dinner to be 
held in one of the offending hotels, The 
opinion of the Boston Ministers’ Meeting is 
expressed in a resolution printed in another 
column. 

In pleasant contrast with this lamentable 

incident in Boston is the decision of the 
highest authorities of Chicago’s scheols to 
persist in employing colored teachers if 
they are competent, notwithstanding the 
protests of parents of white pupils, who 
object to having their children taught 
by Negroes; and the farewell message of 
Governor Stone of Mississippi, in which he 
goes out of his way to tell his fellow-citi- 
zens that, 
Although Tougaloo University is not a 
State institution, I desire, in its behalf, to 
convey to you inthis parting message a word 
of warm and sincere commendation. No 
school in the South is conducted upon higher 
principles, and its good effects are felt 
throughout the State. By way of recogni- 
tion of its great merit, and for the high es- 
teem in which the principal is held in the 
community, the board of visitors has been 
continued from term to term, and I recom- 
mend that a board be appointed by the gov- 
ernor for the next biennial term. 

Such words bring a glow of pride to the 
officials and constituents of the A. M. A., 
and they reveal the drift of the best thought 
of the New South. But while this preju- 
dice against the Negro remains so offen- 
sively prominent in our New England cities, 
we may well be guarded in our condemna- 
tion of the same prejudice in the Southern 
States, as though it were confined to that 
section. 

PILGRIM FURNISHINGS. 

Life and death move in strangely close 
companionship, as the black hollow suc- 
ceeds the gleaming crest of the wave. 
Moses climbs the hight to see the land 
which he has labored toward for a whole 
long lifetime, only to hear the words of 
blessing and of judgment, ‘‘I have. caused 
thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou 
shalt not go over thither.’’ Simeon and 
Anna see tbe king, as the shepherds and the 
wise men saw him, and then pass out of 
sight. It was so of old. It is so today. 
Men call it fate or judgment, but in a wiser 
reading it is God’s comment upon the value 
which we put upon the earth and the esti- 
mate which we make of our own personal 
importance. Moses for Egypt and the 
wilderness, Joshua for the conquest, a new 
leader for the new times that come—this is 
God’s law. 

This law of life and death, which men 
have turned into the proverbial saying that 
‘*death loves a shining mark,” has had a 
fresh illustration recently in the death of 
the English artist, the new Lord Frederick 
Leighton. Here was a man who had made 
himself a splendid name. He was the ac- 
cepted type of England’s national art 
achievement, president of its Royal Acad- 
emy, honored in society, just raised to the 
ranks of the nobility. On one page of the 
newspaper we read an account of him at 
the reception of the academy, congratu- 
lated by every one upon his new honors 
‘until he must have been weary with hand- 
shaking,’ distinguished, courteous, ‘‘the 
ideal peer.”” Then follows a description of 
the house which he had made beautiful for 
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himself, and meant to leave as a residence 
for his official successors; of his greeting to 
his friends, and their inspection of his treas- 
ures of accumulation and creation. We 
turn the page—to read that he is dead! 

The lesson is common, but it can never 
become commonplace so long as death 
walks about the earth and treasures of our 
gathering remain while the soul flies. Itis 
not the lesson of the worthlessness of the 
beauty and enjoyment of the earth, but of 
their subordination. They are but pil- 
grim furnishings. While we enjoy them 
it must be with girded loins and ready 
heart, as those whose permanent posses- 
sions are beyond. The love of God and the 
glad confidence in his loving care for us at 
once highten our pleasure in the earth and 
make us ready to leave it when the hour of 
our departure comes. 


THE ETHIOS OF OHUROH ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 

Every one recognizes that the church has 
a social side, and that its ministry in the 
world must include a recognition and satis- 
faction of the needs of fellowship in the 
congregation. Each body of believers is an 
organic whole with interrelated and mu- 
tually dependent parts—not a mere sand- 
heap of particles whose contact is wholly 
mechanical. It happens, however, that 
while this need is fully recognized in our 
Congregational churches, the tradition of 
the older church life does not supply ac- 
cepted and unquestioned forms for its satis- 
faction, and it is often complicated by con- 
siderations of financial gain, much needed 
for church work, but offering constant 
temptation to a letting down of dignity and 
a letting in of worldliness. It so happens 
that attention has been directed to these 
abuses by a recent article in the Forum by 
Rev. William B. Hale, and we take the op- 
portunity of the aroused interest in the sub- 
ject to consider the matter a little more 
fully. Of Mr. Hale’s peculiar talent for 
abuse of the brethren by misrepresentation 
and misproportion we have already spoken, 
and we may dismiss him altogether from 
the discussion. 

At every point of its activity the church 
is bound by the law of witness bearing. 
It is free, but it is to be judged by the law 
of liberty, and its mission in the world is to 
commend its Lord and the life which his 
disciples are called upon to lead. This it 
can do by uprightness, by sympathy, and 
most readily of all, perhaps, to the super- 
ficial observation of the world, by cheerful- 
ness, It is a good life which we follow and 
it brings good tidings with it to the world, 
and these should be witnessed by a cheer- 
ful face and cordial manner. Gloom is tes- 
timony against the Master, but it is well to 
remember that it does not follow that gayety 
is testimony on his side. 

It is self-evident that our church sociabil- 
ity must be popular in its methods—for that 
is only saying that it must be effective as 
sociability. In one sense this is the first 
thing to be considered, but it can by no 
means be the only thing. The law of popu- 
larity must be joined with an unvarying 
law of propriety. ‘He who lifts must be 
high,’ and the world of taste and sentiment 
should never be called upon to look down 
to discover where the church stands. Pub- 
lic opinion is to be restrained, as well as 
molded, by our Christian thinking, and 
what the church does and admits in its own 
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efforts to minister to the social nature of its 
members ought to be well above the lowest 
point allowed by the social conventions of 
the community. The thought of Christ’s 
presence, who is always with his people, 
ought to guard this point and insure that 
dignity of bearing in enjoyment as well as 
worship which alone can hold ‘the respect 
of the world. 

On the other hand, there are diversities 
of opinion among us, both in different lo- 
calities and within the limits of single 
churches, and compromise is as essential 
here as in any other part of common life. 
Conservatism must not be too much dis- 
turbed by the breaking of its conventions, 
and liberalism must not be too eager to 
have its way. If all deliberations were 
of the apostle’s fashion of the Christian 
walk, ‘‘in all lowliness and meekness, with 
long suffering, forbearing one another in 
love; giving diligence to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace,” there 
would be little trouble on this score. 

The real stress of the question comes, 
however, when it is attempted to combine 
social and financial ends, and when the 
eyes which look to profit overlook the dig- 
nity and honesty which best become the 
church. That church is wise which raises 
the money which it needs by the direct con- 
tributions of its congregation. The larger 
part of its social temptations are eliminated, 
and itis free to regard those who come to 
its gatherings as guests who are to be en- 
tertained and helped, rather than as custo- 
mers to whom it must give at least enough 
in return so that they shall not go away 
grumbling that they have not had their 
money’s worth. But if the needs of the 
church and the usage of the community do 
not warrant this step toward freedom, the 
canon of strict honesty must be joined to 
those of testimony and propriety in all so- 
cial decisions for which the church can be 
held responsible, 


RUSSIA IN TURKEY. 


The responsibility for the Armenian mas- 
sacres, the most cruel in all Christian his- 
tory, rests chiefly on England, and its 
weight is not lessened by Lord Salisbury’s 
speech last week at a meeting of Noncon- 
formist Unionists in London. But no one 
familiar with the facts has any doubt that 
England would have put an end to these 
atrocities if Russia had not hindered her. 
For many months before the massacres of 
Sassoun and Moush an Armenian revolution- 
ary society was active in fomenting disturb- 
ances, It' was small in numbers, but it was 
especially busy in raising funds and dis- 
cussing its plans among Armenians in the 
United States. Russian agents were among 
them, and it was believed by those best in- 
formed in Turkish political affairs that Rus- 
sian influence was prominent in that society. 
Such provocation as gave any color of ex- 
cuse for the attacks en Armenians came 
from that society. Its plans have been ful- 
filled as made known by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
in our issue of Dec, 28, 1893. He quoted a 
statement of a defender of the revolution- 
ists as follows: ‘‘ These Huntchagist bands, 
organized all over the empire, will watch 
their opportunities to kill Turks and Kurds, 
set fire to their villages and then make their 
escape into the mountains. The enraged 
Moslems will then rise and fall upon the 
defenseless Armenians and slaughter them 
with such barbarities that Russia will enter 
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in the name ef humanity and Christian civi- 
lization and take possession.”’ Feb. 8, 1894, 
we published a communication from Rev. 
Dr. Barnum of Harpoot, showing how the 
movements of this society were dreaded by 
Armenians, and how nearly unanimous was 
their repudiation of its schemes, Its suc- 
cess could hardly have been possible with- 
out Russian influence and money. 

To discerning eyes the hand of Russia 
appears in every movement in Turkey 
which has attracted the world’s attention 
during the last fifteen months. These hor- 
rible atrocities have been managed with 
consummate system and skill. Moslems 
hate Greek Christians as much as Armeni- 
ans. But Russia has absolutely protected 
the Greeks, Living side by side with Arme- 
nians, their homes, business and churches 
have been unmolested, As the facts come 
slowly to light, itis found that mobs have 
broken forth at well understood signals, 
have been effectively checked whenever 
they attempted to pass beyond certain 
boundaries, have been kept to limits of se- 
lected work and have stopped when signals 
were given. Whenever the other Powers 
have approached decisive action, Russia 
has blocked their way. She wants the ter- 
ritory where the chief disturbances have 
occurred, but she wants absolute authority 
in it and she does not want init the spirit 
which has kept the independence of Bulga- 
ria. She is willing to have those who might 
foster the national spirit in Armenia put 
out of the way and she prefers to have the 
odium of that work rest on Turkey. 

That work is now well advanced. Eng- 
land has been alienated from the other 
Powers, or her influence with them has 
been weakened. The time has come for 
Russia to develop her plans more openly, 
and the understanding which she long has 
had with the sultan is allowed to become 
known a6 a quasi alliance. Nobody doubts 
that Russia is master and Turkey the serv- 
ant. 

We may now expect that after a time the 
massacres will cease. What may be left of 
Armenia will again have under Russia the 
peace of which she has been robbed by Rus- 
sia’s servant. But will the world be better 
off because of the peace thus gained? Rus- 
sia is nominally Christian, but she is as 
barbarous and implacable as Turkey. Her 
statesmanship is gaining remarkable tri- 
umphs in Europe and Asia. But her vic- 
tories are ominous for the world’s religious 
advancement and political freedom. 

The great conflict which impends, in 
which enlightened Christianity must join 
battle with Old World nationalities and re- 
ligions, may by these recent movements be 
for a short time postponed, but it is surely 
coming, and Russia is not arrayed on the 
side of freedon and enlightenment. 





THE FELLOWSHIP OF BELIEVERS. 


So long as human nature, even when con- 
secrated, continues to be what it is, and 
that doubtless will be while the world en- 
dures, everybody will have, and will in- 
dulge, personal preferences. We like some 
people better than others and cannot help 
it, even did we wish to. Itis not to be ex- 
pected therefore that the fellowship of 
Christians ever will cause us to be equally 
attached to all Christians. But there is 
a real, practical meaning to Christian fel- 
lowship, nevertheless. 

It grows out of common interests and 
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helps to promote them, and they are our 
highest, holiest interests. They concern 
not merely our property and our most im- 
portant worldly affairs, nor even our intel- 
lectual development, but also the prosper- 
ity of our souls. True Christian fellow- 
ship makes itself felt in every department 
of life. It does not abolish social distinc- 
tions, but it robs them of injustice and bit- 
terness and even renders them helpful. 

The nearer men and women approach 
Jesus Christ, the nearer they approach one 
another. They find more in each other to 
be respected and liked. They learn to see 
life from one another’s points of view, 
which begets sympathy and promotes good 
will, The more that Christ’s spirit fills 
any heart, the more the aims and interests 
which are merely those of this world grow 
to seem unimportant compared with those 
which have to do with the higher and eter- 
nal world as well as with this. 

The strength of the church depends 
largely upon the sincerity and efficiency 
of the fellowship of its members. Every 
one of them is inspired by it, even the 
youngest, the feeblest, the most ignorant. 
And if it be a true church of God, one in 
which the rich and the poor, the wise and 
the uncultured, the social leaders and the 
obscure, all meet together on the same 
footing, recognizing their common bond of 
union in Christ, and not allowing any 
worldly conditions to keep heart from 
quickening heart; if it be a church, the 
knowledge of which leads observers to say, 
“See how those Christians love one an- 
other’’; its fellowship will be a mighty 
power to stimulate the devout, to uphold 
the weak, to save the tempted and even 
the fallen, and to win to Christ the skep- 
tical, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The Decay of the Senate. 

The vulgar speech of Senator Tillman of 
South Carolina in the United States Senate 
last week, attacking the President, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and his fellow-sena- 
tors who were not Populists, in the most vir- 
ulent and coarse way, deserved rebuke from 
the presiding officer or from some of his 
colleagues. Such resolute action would 
have redeemed, somewhat, the waning rep- 
utation of the Senate for dignity and patri- 
otism. Justly or unjustly, we think justly, 
public respect for the Senate is lessening, 
and every speech like that of Senator Till- 
man, every wrangle and compromise such 
as the one that passed the Wilson-Gorman 
Tariff Bill, every vote like that of Feb. 1, 
when Senator Jones’s Free Coinage Silver 
Bill, by a vote of forty-two to thirty-five, 
was substituted for the House Bond Bill, 
increases the suspicion and disrespect. 
Personal and sectional interests seem to 
count for more than the national weal. The 
gravest problems are approached and settled 
in such a way as to gain partisan capital if 
possible. 

The United States and Cuba. 

The majority of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations reported to the Senate 
last week the following resolutions: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the present 
deplorable war in the island of Cubs has 
reached a magnitude that concerns all civi- 
lized nations, to the extent that it should be 
conducted, if unhappily it is longer to con- 
tinue, on those principles and laws of warfare 
that are acknowledged to be obligaiory upon 


civilized nations when engaged in open hos- 
tilities, including the treatment of captives 
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who are enlisted in either army; due respect 
to cartels for exchange of prisoners and for 
other military purposes; truces and flags of 
truce; the provision of proper hospitals and 
hospital supplies and services to the sick and 
wounded of either army. Be it further 

Resolved, That this representation of the 
views and opinions of Congress be sent to the 
President; and if he concurs therein, that he 
will ina friendly spirit use the good offices of 
this Government to the end that Spain shall 
be requested to accord to the armies with 
which it is engaged in war the rights of bel- 
ligerents as the same are recognized under 
the laws of nations. 

Spain has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by carrying on the contest in Cuba 
in accordance with the methods of war— 
not those of massacre. So long as she hes- 
itates in recognizing the rebels as belliger- 
ents she incurs responsibility for all dam- 
age done to the property of foreign resi- 
dents in Cuba and her liabilities now on 
this score must be enormous. With credit 
almost exhausted in Europe, with the cer- 
tainty that if this rebellion fails another 
will soon develop, it would seem to be folly 
for Spain to continue longer the present 
method of dealing with Cuba. Even now 
Congress is nearly, if not altogether, ready 
to recognize the Cuban revolutionists as 
belligerents, and atrocities on the part of 
General Campos’s successor may impel both 
Congress and the Executive to act in a de- 
cisive way. We may be too far from Ar- 
menia to help her, and it may be inexpedi- 
ent for us to begin to interfere with Euro- 
pean politics as they affect Europe and 
Asia, but Cuba is a part of America, and 
Cubans struggling for liberty are not to be 
slaughtered save in fair conflict. 

The United States and the Armenian Atrocities. 

‘*If the balance of power is justly a cause 
for jealous anxiety among the governments 
of the Old World, and a subject for our 
non-interference, none the less is an observ- 
ance of the Monroe Doctrine of vital con- 
cern to our people and their government” 
was President Cleveland’s re-statement, in 
his famous Dec. 17 message to Congress, of 
our historic policy of non-intervention in 
European affairs. It is said that because 
of this very recent re-affirmation of our po- 
sition and its use as the basis for an argu- 
ment why we resent European interference 
with affairs on this continent, the President 
is reluctant to obey the instructions of Con- 
gress when it ordered that its resolutions 
be transmitted to the European Powers 
sigoing the Treaty of Berlin. The Secre- 
tary of State is said to be sounding the 
Powers to see how they will receive such 
comment by our national legislature on 
their shortcomings. Some of the best 
authorities on international law and state- 
craft in the country do not hesitate to 
affirm that Congress erred in pressing its 
declaration upon the Powers. They hold 
that the moral weight of the opinion would 
have been quite as effective without the 
clause ordering the verdict to be brought 
formally to the attention of the Powers, 
and our technical position would have 
been kept much stronger. 

But the resolutions of Congress are only 
the restrained expression of popular feel- 
ing, which is surging in the soul of every 
lover of liberty and humanity, and domi- 
nated by such feeling men care little for 
traditions or the conventionalities of diplo- 
macy. An Iowa congressman was chaffed 
last week because he ventured to speak in 
favor of giving the Turkish minister his 
passports, but here come sixty or more 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this country and they go right to the 
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mark in their petition to President Cleve- 
land saying: 


We feel profoundly that our nation should 
cease to recognize the Turkish Government 
as a civilized Power so long as its barbarous 
treatment of the Armenians continues, and 
that it should bring every influence to bear 
upon the civilized nations of Europe which 
may cause them to present a united front in 
demanding that such atrocities cease at once 
and forever. 


The United States and Turkey. 

In the debate in the House of Represen- 
tatives it was affirmed by those supposed to 
be in the confidence of Secretary Olney that 
Turkey had consented to grant exequaturs 
to the consuls we appointed and sent out 
to the interior of Turkey last year, but who 
got no farther than Constantinople for lack 
of recognition by the Porte. It also was 
asserted in the same debate that Turkey 
had agreed to satisfy the demands of the 
United States for reparation for the dam- 
age done to the property of Americans— 
almost exclusively that of the American 
Board and its servants. This is good news 
if true, but what does it amount to if, after 
the exequaturs are issued, protection for the 
consuls while they are traveling inland is 
denied? Of what avail a pledge to make 
restoration? It is hard cash and permits to 
rebuild buildings immediately that are 
needed. 

Great Britain Deserts Armenia and Repudiates 

Treaties. 

Bismarck once described Lord Salisbury 
as being a “lath painted black to look like 
iron.’’? There have been times when this 
character analysis seemed to be unjust. 
The present is atime when it fits exactly. 
Never did a prime minister of Great Brit- 
ain make a more pusillanimous, craven, 
ignoble, lamentable declaration respecting 
British foreign policy than that made by 
Lord Salisbury in addressing the London 
Nonconformists on Jan. 31. Weare told by 
cable that they cheered him. We prefer to 
believe that they hissed him, Ifthey did not 
then they are not the Christian patriots we 
take them for. Liberals and Unionists de- 
nounce the speech. Tory journals scarcely 
know what to say of it, and a storm of 
wrath has been generated that will break 
as soon as Parliament opens. Distrust of 
Lord Salisbury’s management of all of 
Britain’s foreign interests must follow such 
a confession of weakness in Constantinople, 
and British foes on the Continent will take 
courage. Lord Salisbury is condemned for 
what he did not say as well as for what he 
did. He did not say that the British For- 
eign Office was laboring for a peaceable 
and honorable solution of the dispute with 
Venezuela and the United States. He con- 
tented himself with the statement that 
Great Britain had no opposition to the 
Monroe Doctrine as interpreted by Monroe. 
Hon. John Morley, in a speech earlier in 
the week, reflected the average English- 
man’s position better when he said that 
the Foreign Office had blundered lamen- 
tably in refusing to arbitrate with Vene- 
zuela, Lord Salisbury discussed the affair 
in the Transvaal as if it were a compara- 
tively trivial affair, to be settled along lines 
of state policy and not those of principle. 
As for Armenia, Turkey and British treaty 
obligations, he denied that Great Britain 
by the Treaty of Berlin was bound to main- 
tain or restore order in any Turkish proy- 
inces save by the use of moral suasion, 
and declared that, as that had failed, to en- 
ter upon war was notits duty. The atroci- 
ties he ascribes to the passions of race and 
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creed. The sultan has had no share incaus- 
ing the massacres, and his authority is the 
only possible means of restoring order, the 
return of which Lord Salisbury detects, and 
yet as late as Dec. 28 3,500 Armenians were 
killed at Oorfa. 

No wonder the London Daily News, com- 
menting upon this speech, says: 

The little monster who gloats in Constan- 
tinople over the butcheries and worse than 
butcheries which he orders and rewards will 
receive this announcement as glad tidings 
of great joy. It will come as a Jast message 
of death, misery and despair to those Arme- 


nians who have not yet suffered death by 
torture for worshiping Christ. Unless we 


‘are much mistaken, it will be read with in- 


expressible shame and disgust by thousands 
of decent men and women in Eugland.... 
What Lord Salisbury says is not true. It is 
a hideous and ignoble distortion of the truth. 
This country is bound, as one of the great 
Powers, by the treaty of Berlin and by her 
own special agreement with Turkey, com- 
monly called the Cyprus Convention, be- 
sides, to protect the Armenians and to guar- 
antee their security against Circassians and 
Kurds. Lord Salisbury’s speech will be con- 
sidered by the sultan as a definite recanta- 
tion of all the warnings which the prime 
minister had previously addressed to him 
and an apology for uttering them. 


A Permanent Anglo-American Court of Arbitra- 
tion. ; 

At a conference held at Sion College, 
London, Jan. 14, the Bishop of Durham, 
Dean Farrar and Canon Wilberforce, rep- 
resenting the Anglican Church, Cardinal 
Vaughan of the Roman Catholic fold, Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, president of the Free 
Church Congress, Dr. John Clifford, presi- 
dent of the London Nonconformist Council, 
Rev. Dr. Matthews, secretary of the Alli- 
ance of Presbyterian Churches, Rev. Dr. 
John Brown of the Congregational Union, 
Dr. Adler, the chief rabbi, Lady Henry 
Somerset, president of the W. C. T. U., Mr. 
W. T. Stead and others of like quality met 
to further the cause of human brotherhood 
by setting on foot a movement intended to 
create a permanent court of arbitration for 
Anglo-American disputes. They signed a 
declaration expressing their deep conviction 
that ‘‘all English-speaking peoples, united 
by race, language and religion, should re- 
gard war as the one absolutely intolerable 
mode of settling the various differences of 
the Anglo-American family”; that ‘‘any 
appeal to the arbitrament of the sword in 
disputes between English-speaking nations 
is reprehended by the conscience of the 
race,’ and, that, therefore, ‘“‘ without ex- 
pressing any opinion upon pending contro- 
versies which may be regarded as sub judice, 
they hoped that the British Government 
would recognize that the present is a fit oc- 
casion for giving effect to the resolutions in 
favcr of arbitration passed by the House of 
Commons and by the United States Cen- 
gress.’’ They determined to proceed to se- 
cure signatures to the declaration—the es- 
sence of which we have given—from as many 
of the influential citizens of Great Britain as 
possible, to hold meetings and special serv- 
ices throughout Great Britain, to enlist the 
press in behalf of the movement and to 
present the declaration when signed to the 
British Government. Ere long prominent 
citizens of this country and lovers of peace 
will be called upon to co-operate in this 
movement along similar lines, and it seems 
hardly necessary for us to say anything in- 
citing all Christian patriots to co-operate 
heartily when the opportunity comes. 


Professor Rontgen’s ‘‘ Cathode Rays.’’ 

We are evidently a long way yet from full 
knowledge of the wonderful world in which 
God has placed us. Added to recent ad- 
vances of knowledge are further discoveries 
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about light announced by the German Pro- 
fessor Rontgen and verified by other chem- 
ists of Europe and America. The power of 
photographing substances through a hin- 
dering medium, which is the essence of 
the discovery, depends upon invisible rays; 
that is, heat and not light rays, produced 
between the positive and negative currefit 
points in a Crookes tube, which is a tube in 
which both currents are produced in a vac- 
uum. Certain substances offer resistance 
to these rays and are photographed, while 
others admit the passage of the rays as 
glass does that of the light rays by which 
ordinary photographs are taken. To these 
‘cathode rays” flesh and wood and, in a 
somewhat less degree, the metals are prac- 
tically transparent so that the bones of the 
living hand may be photographed through 
the flesh or other substances through a 
sheet of iron. Aside from the theoretical 
interest in this new glimpse of nature’s 
secrets there is a probable side to this dis- 
covery which promises to be very helpful 
in the sphere of surgery. If it becomes 
possible to photograph the internal organs 
of the living body so as to locate exactly 
the obstructions, or the centers of disease, 
both the physician and the surgeon will 
have extraordinary help in their diagnosis 
of difficult cases. 
NOTES. 

One hundred city officials of Iowa met last 
week to organize an association to secure 
better legislation governing municipal affairs. 

Another uprising in Formosa is a proof of 
the plottings of the former rulers, the Chi- 
nese, and reveals the magnitude of the task 
which Japan has entered upon. 

The New York Stock Exchange has shown 
a fine sense of propriety in compelling the 
withdrawal from a firm wishing to do busi- 
ness on its floor of a recently-acquired part- 
ner who wrecked a bank in Boston. 

Chief of Police Conlin of New York city 
agrees with the police commissioners that the 
police stations should cease to be lodging 
houses for vagrants. During 1895 these sta- 
tion houses accommodated 65,556 inmates, 
only two per cent. of whom were the worthy 
poor. 

The concession made by the Greek Govern- 
ment to the American School of Classical 
Studiesin Athens, granting it exclusive per- 
mission to proceed with excavations at Cor- 
inth, is especially gratifying to archzologists 
and students of the classics, but it pleases 
all Americans, for it is a tribute to the stand- 
ing of American scholars in Athens. 

Ex-President Harrison’s frank, unmistak- 
able declaration that he will not permit his 
name to come before the St. Louis Republican 
national convention as a candidate for re- 
nomination clears the field for other men, 
and should be interpreted as Mr. Harrison’s 
expression of a natural desire to regain once 
more the legitimate privacy of a private, 
though greatly honored, citizen. 

Thirty-nine and a half millions more pas- 
sengers traveled on the electric railroads of 
Massachusetts during 1895 than traveled on 
them in 1894. Nearly 150 miles of new track 
were laid. Therailroad commissioners of the 
State in discussing, in their annual report, 
these and other like interesting phenomena 
oppose resolutely those who are urging mu- 
nicipalities to sell franchises to the railway 
companies. 

It is not unexpected, but none tho less grat- 
ifying, to have such men as Hon. Edward J. 
Phelps, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Hon. William 
C. Whitney, Capt. A. T. Mahan and Mr.G. L- 
Rives report that Lord Dunraven’s charges 
against the American gentleman and yachts- 
man who sailed the Defender last summer 
are “completely disproved and that all the 
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circumstances indicated by him as giving 
rise to hia suspicions are entirely and satis- 
factorily explained.” 


No conclusive proof of the existence of a 
treaty between Russia and Turkey has come 
to light during the week, but that an under- 
standing has been perfected between the two 
Powers is accepted in every European capi- 
tal. Bulgaria seems liable to be a storm cen- 
ter before long, the deposition of its nomi- 
nal ruler, Ferdinand, being expected almost 
any time now, and then the revelation that 
Russia is in control there as well as at Con- 
stantinople and in the far East. 


The game of politics in the Dominion of Can- 
ada is won or lost by the use of such loaded 
dice as the following telegram sent last week 
by the Bishop of Charlevois to all the Roman 
Catholic clergy in his diocese: ‘‘We do not 
wish to interfere in politics, but there is a 
matter of conscience involved in the question 
of remedial legislation, and it will be the 
duty of Catholics to vote only for the candi- 
date who has pledged himself to a remedial 
bill which shall have been approved previ- 
ously by ecclesiastical authority.”’ 


The world moves! A joint resolution has 
been introdueed, and probably will be passed, 
in the legislature of South Carolina, commit- 
ting that State to leadership in a movement 
by the Southern States to join in the erection 
of a statue of George Peabody, the great 
philanthropist, to be placed in the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington. The reason 
assigned is that ‘South Carolina and the 
other Southern States have, since the organi- 
zation of the Peabody Educational Board, 
received and are still receiving continual and 


, most helpful aid from the annual distribution 


of the income from the fund.”’ 
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IN BRIEF. 


We have put one of the choicest books—Ian 
Maclaren’s Bonnie Brier Bush—within reach 
of every one of our readers. See announce- 
ment on page 204. 





Many and enthusiastic are the expressions 
we have received of the beauty and value of 
our itinerary, New World Pilgrims at Old 
World Shrines. 





Lord Salisbury asks for patience with Tur- 
key. ‘“O Lord, how long?” 





Bostonians will miss the First Parish meet- 
ing house, the oldest landmark in Dorchester, 
which was destroyed by fire Feb. 3. 





Immigration places heavy burdens on pub- 
lic charity. Out of 6,123 families helped last 
year by the Chicago Relief and Aid Society 
more than 5,000 were foreigners, the Irish 
heading the list with 983. 





In the minutes of an ecclesiastical council 
lately held in one of the Interior States appears 
the following: ‘‘ Individuals, Rey. ——- ——, 
D. D., who sent letter of regret, and was 
therefore reckoned as if present.” This sur- 
passes Hon. Thomas B. Reed’s skill in count- 
ing @ quorum. 





The genius of the Scotch has made many 
and great contributions to literature, but 
none, we think, mere precious and none that 
comes closer to the heart than the prayer that 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote for his family 
the night before he died in distant Samoa, 
which we print this week in Closet and Altar. 





The New York Tribune deserves credit for 
making some of the leading literary and soci- 
ety women of New York city realize what 
they were doing in countenancing the inde- 
cencies of Yvette Guilbert by their presence 
at her concerts. “Art for art’s sake”’ is a 
most dangerous phrase to adopt as a guide in 
conduct or thought. 





An interesting question of ethics as well as 
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etiquette is suggested by the fact that four 
vice-presidents of the New England Cremation 
Society were not cremated. Relatives pro- 
tested and won. Seemingly a man who be- 
lieves enough in a cause to stand sponsor for 
it during life should be permitted to advance 
the cause by the disposition of his remains 


after his death. 





The National Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion came to its senses ultimately, and by a 
vote of fifty-three to forty repudiated the so- 
called Woman’s Bible. The resolution of the 
association declares that: 

This association is non-sectarian, being com- 
posed of persons of all shades of religior.s 
opinion, and that it has no official connection 
with the so-called Women’s Bible or any the- 
ological publication. 





The photograph on the cover, just received 
from Trebizond, tells its own story of the 
blessed work being carried on by our mission- 
aries in Turkey, in the “ daily ministration”’ 
of food and clothing to the starving survivors 
of massacre and famine. Fuller accounts of 
this and other scenes in Turkey will appear 
in the “‘ Conversation Corner” of next week, 
through the letters of children and others 
connected with the Turkish missions. 





In view of the interesting work of the 
A. M. A. among the mountain whites of 
Virginia, Kentucky and neighboring States, 
the region in which Abraham Lincoln spent 
his boyhood, that society proposes that the 
churches observe Feb. 16 as ‘‘ Lincoln Memo- 
rial Sabbath,”’ and join in an effort to cancel 
its debt. Next October the association will 
celebrate its jubilee year with an anniversary 
meeting in Boston. If its burden of debt 
could be lifted, its rejoicing at that meeting 
would be great. 





Elsewhere we discuss the effect that Rus- 
sia’s control of Turkey would have, probably, 
upon the fate of Armenia and the work of the 
American Board. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Hagop Bogigian, the leading Arme- 
nian merchant of Boston, in a letter to the 
Boston Transcript, expresses the wish that 
Russia may enter in and take possession of 
Armenia. He says that the Armenians under 
Russia would be safer, happier and more 
prosperous. Mr. Bogigian also seems to be- 
lieve that England has been entirely out- 
witted by Russia, and deservedly. 





The imagination of Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
of London ‘reels with delight at the mere 
prospect of happiness so great, so widespread, 
so enduring,” as would follow the establish- 
ment of a permanent court of arbitration be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 
Hell opened beneath his feet and he shivered 
as he realized what might follow, ‘‘ the sav- 
age yells,’”’ ‘‘the inhuman riot,’’ which he 
thinks we indulged in here after President 
Cleveland’s “rude,’’ ‘‘shocking message.”’ 
Mr. Hughes should master his emotions. 





It is significant that even projectors of new 
magazines state that by so doing they hope to 
help usher in the kingdom of God. Thus 
Cosmopolis, the new quarterly which publishes 
English, French and German contributions, 
says in its prospectus: 


Cosmopolis has inspired the hope in its orig- 
inators that, by its independence and partial- 
ity, by its moderation and urbanity of tone, 
it may, in some slight measure, help to bring 
about a sense of closer fellowship between the 
nations—a larger sympathy making slowly, no 
doubt, but effectually, for the far-off goal of 
perfect culture, peace and concord. 





Our Baptist brethren deserve much sym- 
pathy. A million dollar fire in Philadelphia 
Feb. 2 destroyed, among other properties, the 
building of the American Baptist Publication 
Society. The loss is estimated at $250,000 on 
the stock and machinery and $150,000 on the 
building. Whether the plates of publications 
stored in the vaults were destroyed or not is 
not known now, but if they were $300,000 more 
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must beadded to the loss account. Most seri- 
ous of all, however, was the destruction of the 
valuable library of the Baptist Historical So- 
ciety, including documents and books which 
can only be replaced, if at all, with the utmost 
difticulty. 





The promises of the Bible mean something 
n the land of the Bible, in the midst of such 
perils as our missionaries are exposed to now 
in Turkey. A lady missionary leaving her 
home to go alone to the aid of the station at 
Trebizond writes in a private letter: ‘‘ We 
are always accustomed to reading the Ninety- 
first Psalm when starting on a journey. I 
turned to it now, and it never impressed 
me before as so very appropriate. ‘Neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling.’ 
Had 1 not closed and left my dwelling with 
the thought of what had occurred to so many 
homes in this land in the last few weeks? ‘A 
thousand shal! fall at thy side’ (how literally 
true), ‘ but it shall not come nigh thee.’ Iam 
not afraid.” 





Dr. Parkhurst, learning of a Presbyterian 
home missionary born op the same day, month 
and year that he was, sent the missionary 
some acceptable presents. The missionary 
wishes to reciprocate and has asked Dr. Gray 
of The Interior whether Dr. Parkhurst would 
appreciate a red-stone Indian pipe and hatchet 
asagift. Dr. Gray thinks that Dr. Parkhurst 
would. 

The doctor has a large assortment of hatch- 
ets in all varieties, from the mere ornament 
and emblem up through the battle-ax to the 
pole-ax. The peace pipe attached to the home 
missionary’s weapon will be a constant and 
needed reminder. Hecan wipe the gory blade 
when he comes in from his day’s labor, fill 
the opposite bowl with Kennickenic and puff 
peace and good will over the city to all good 
willing men. 

All very good, but quite imaginative, inas- 
much as Dr. Parkhurst does not smoke. 





The publisher of the Chicago Despatch is on 
trial for publishing ‘ certain obscene, lewd, 
lascivious matters in print.’’ His counsel in 
challenging jurors ruled out as many church 
members as he could, which is direct testi- 
mony that if the devil should happen to come 
to Chicago he would encounter opposition 
from church members, Mr. Stead to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. It is gratifying to 
note that the attorney for the United States 
in his opening plea said: 

If the family be corrupted, if the young be 
tainted, over the doors of the government is 
written the condemnation of its speedy fall. 
And it oughtto fall! Any government which 
would establish such a gigantic system as the 
mail service of this country, and then suffer 
it to be put to base uses; which would per- 
mit that great arterial system to run rotten 
and reeking with the low sayings and worse 
imaginings of vile men—any such govern- 
ment ought to fall! 





Among the brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic, who are as strenuous for peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States as 
any of our own religious leaders, is Dr. James 
Stalker of Glasgow. In a meeting of Free 
Church people in that city not long ago he 
deprecated every attempt to foment strife, 
and his words, if we may judge from news- 
paper reports, struck a responsive chord in 
the hearts of his listeners. From a private 
letter recently received from Dr. Stalker we 
quote these generous words, referring to war- 
like threats in the newspaper press: ‘‘ The ear- 
nest desire here is that the memory of these 
may be wiped out in the proceedings of the 
future by friendliness and conciliatoriness on 
the part of our government. The glory of the 
United States is almost as dear to us as our 
own, for we regard the great and deserved in- 
fluence of your country as one of the princi- 
pal guarantees of the progress of the world.” 


Only a strong, self-controlled and divinely 
led man could have done as Mr. Moody did 
at his mother’s funeral last week. His ad- 
dress was not only a most beautiful revela- 
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tion of filial love, but it also abounded in 
details of an autobiographical nature that 
revealed the man’s character and gave 
glimpses of the family and church life of New 
England’s hillside towns. The first money 
Mr. Moody ever earned was in the way of 
reward for tending cows and the remunera- 
tion was at the rate of one cent a week, buf 
even that pittance had to go into the common 
family treasury so bereft of worldly goods 
were the mother and her nine children after 
the death of the father. Mother Moody be- 
lieved in the proverb: ‘Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,’’ and Mr. Moody is glad that 
she did. He believes that the whippings 
which he received were a means of grace. 
Going to church was not a debatable question 
in the Moody family and many a time Mr. 
Moody when a boy trotted to church bare- 
footed, carrying his shoes in his hand to save 
wear and only putting them on when near 
the sanctuary. 
a ae 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
The Congregational Club. 

The January meeting was devoted to 
hearing Dr. Bradford, just returned from 
Japan, on the social and religious outlook 
of that country. President Marples and 
Dr. Virgin both pleasantly introduced the 
speaker, explaining why the ever sensible 
American Board came to the club when it 
had need of special wisdom. Dr. Bradford 
began by comparing our St. Denis enter- 
tainment with his first dinner in Kyoto, con- 
sisting of eleven courses, soup, seaweed, 
green turtle and rice, served by pretty Jap- 
anese girls, bowing profoundly to the floor 
every time they entered. One pair of chop- 
sticks served each person from the begin- 
ning to the end of the meal, the remains of 
which were taken home in small boxes for 
the guests for breakfast—if one having sat 
on his underpinning for hours could recover 
the use of it in time for breakfast. 

Leaving San Francisco on the first of July 
and traveling until Dec. 1, the deputation 
had not a single accident and scarcely a de- 
tention. The beauty of the approach to 
Yokohama, with the Fuji Mountain, over 
12,000 feet high, he claimed could never be 
exaggerated. Yokohama is likea European 
city, but the people are very different—the 
men doing horses’ work and the houses 
seeming like miniature chicken coops. Jap- 
anese politeness he found something won- 
derful. Two schoolboys meeting on the 
street bow so decorously that one might 
think them to be two kings. A Japanese 
on the scaffold would turn to the execu- 
tioner and thank him with a smile or bow. 
Of their railways much the same may be 
said as of the New Jersey ‘'D. L. & W.”’ 
(Delay, Linger and Wait), but with their 
electric motors they kill nearly as many as 
do the Brooklyn trolleys (which have this 
week slain their 136th victim). They take 
their form of government from Great Brit- 
ain, army from France, educational ideas 
from Germany, their notions of practical 
affairs from America, and their form of re- 
ligions from ‘‘all over.’? What they need 
is more scholarly people to teach them 
Christianity, when they will soon be able 
to do their own missionary work, 


Dr. Storrs on Long Pastorates. 

The Manhattan Ministerial Association 
held its January meeting with Dr. Storrs, 
who spoke by request on the Conditions 
and Advantages of a Long Pastorate—a 
matter on which in his fiftieth year of 
service he could speak from experience and 
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with authority, having seen eight pastors 
come and go, meanwhile, in one of the 
principal churches on the Heights, and 
more than thirty in neighboring churches. 
Among the conditions he named: a patient 
people; good health, preserved by avoiding 
night work and worry; sincere interest in 
his church, people and city; resolution, pa- 
tience and a habit of measuring his work’s 
success more by its quality than quantity. 
Drs. Virgin, Lyman and Bradford also made 
addresses. 

Brooklyn Church Extension. 

The Congregational Church Extension 
Society held its third annual meeting in 
Clinton Avenue Church on Thursday even- 
ing. Supt. William T. Stokes reported an 
advance all along the line over last year. 
Twenty-five churches and missions are now 
under its care, only four of which are ten 
yearsold. Membership in nineteen churches 
directly helped, 1,618; in their Sunday 
schools, 3,876; their benevolent offerings, 
$1,726; home expenditures, $38,237; church 
property paid for, $210,000. Every month 
is illustrating the benefits of this society 
to the denomination and the churches at 
large. 

Greater New York. 

This is still the chief matter of excite- 
ment on both sides of the river, and scarcely 
less lively in the legislature, where a joint 
committee, with Senator Lexow at the head 
and a decided majority in favor of consoli- 
dation, was appointed to hear both sides 
and report. There was much talk to hear, 
the strongest of it urging, as before, a new 
reference of the question to the people. 
Dr. Storrs spoke for many when he said: ‘‘I 
am not fully committed in my own mind 
whether consolidation is or is not the best 
thing. But on the question of resubmission 
I am as solid as the county courthouse. 
Neither I nor my friends have ever ac- 
cepted the vote of 1894 as anything more 
than an expression of opinion.” The final 
hearing is to be held on this side on Satur- 
day, to hear the New Yorkers’ closing argu- 
ments on the question, and Mr. Lexow says 
the decision will soon thereafter be reached. 
A New Comer. 

Rev. J. C. Wilson, since August, 1892, 
with the Center Church, Meriden, Ct., has 
formally accepted the call of the Puritan 
Church, Brooklyn, has been looking for a 
home there, and is expected to begin his 
new pastorate next Sabbath, Feb. 2. He 
was born in Philadelphia about thirty years 
ago, was graduated from Amherst in 1885 
and Yale Seminary in 1888, after which he 
was settled in Stonington, Ct. The Puri- 
tans will afford him an abundant field for 
his best services. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Japan and the Congregational Club. 

It was Japan night at the club Monday. 
E. J. Bennett, Esq., a member who has 
traveled extensively in Japan and gathered 
many pictures of its life and scenery, en- 
tertained the club with their exhibition 
through a stereopticon. But excellent as 
were the pictures the interest centered 
in the report given by Dr. J. G. Johnson 
of the New England Church of the re- 
sults of the visit of the deputation sent to 
Japan by the American Board. Dr. John- 
son was singularly felicitous in his statement 
of affairs as they came under his observa- 
tion. Upon the whole the report was en- 
couraging. One could but feel that the 
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missionaries have done a work among the 
Japanese over which the constituency of 
the Board has every reason to rejoice. The 
conditions under which the property of the 
Doshisha has been held and other property 
occupied by our missionaries in the interior 
were fully explained as well as the attitude 
of the leaders in the Doshisha toward the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. It 
was made very clear that our churches can- 
not continue to furnish money to support 
an institution whose trustees will not affirm 
their belief in the personality of God or the 
immortality of the soul. No one present 
could help being glad that at last the mis- 
sionaries are left free to push the work of 
evangelization or thankful that the churches 
and their pastors have so universally held 
fast to the truths revealed in the New 
Testament. Dr. Johnson convinced his 
hearers that the estrangement of a few 
brilliant men, who naturally attract a good 
deal of attention at present, will only be 
temporary and that ere long the fundamen- 
tal truths of the Christian religion will be 
maintained and defended in Japan more 
earnestly and successfully than ever. At 
the Ministers’ Meeting in the morning Dr. 
Johnson also spoke on the same subject, 
having the hour to himself. 

Booker T. Washington and the Negro Problem. 

Chicago Christians have had the rare 
privilege of hearing this distinguished col- 
ored educator describe the condition of his 
race in the South and set forth the results 
of his own work at Tuskegee. A week ago 
he was in Milwaukee, where he received a 
warm and appreciative welcome. Sunday 
evening he delivered a noble and instruct- 
ive address to a very large audience in the 
Union Park Church. The story of what he 
has done in fourteen years sounds like a 
romance, yet, as he tells it, it seems to be 
the simplest thing in the world. Certainly 
he has discovered a way to reach the col- 
ored people and encourage them to make 
something of themselves. With a property 
under his control worth not less than $225,- 
000 and 750 students in training, indus- 
trially as well as in the ordinary branches 
of study, he cannot fail to exert an immense 
influence for good in that ‘‘black belt’’ 
where his institution is situated. Monday 
morning the Presbyterian ministers gave 
him a hearing, and Tuesday at noon he 
addressed the students of our seminary. 
Gifts for the University Library. 

This time they are in books. First and 
most important is the so-called Buddhist 
Bible in 400 volumes, half of them corre- 
sponding to our Old Testament and half to 
the New Testament. They were sent to Dr. 
Barrows by Buddhist priests in apprecia- 
tion of his courtesy toward them at the 
Parliament of Religions, and by him have 
been transferred te the university. They 
will be kept in the building, now nearly 
complete, erected for the Haskell Oriental 
Museum, where they will be accessible to 
all Oriental scholars, Five thousand vol- 
umes of translations and original manu- 
scipts illustrative of Biblical scholarship, 
gathered by the late Dr. C, C. Conant of the 
American Bible Union, have been brought 
from the Morgan Park Academy and added 
to the university library. They form an 
exceedingly valuable collection. Mrs. W. 
S. Everett of Chicago has made the univer- 
sity a present of 120 volumes of American 
history. In them will be found all, or 
nearly all, that has been written concerning 
our late Civil War. The university has just 
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received from Germany a splendid copy of 
the Koran, one of three known to have 
been made in the fifteenth century. 


Another Woman’s Temple. 

We have one already erected, by the en- 
ergy of Mrs. Matilda Carse, for the W. C. 
T. U. and serving the purposes of this or- 
ganization admirably. Another temple for 
the use of women is to be erected by Potter 
Palmer, Esq., in honor of his wife and in 
memory of the World’s Fair. Itis to cost 
not less than $200,000. It has been pro- 
posed to connect it with the Art Institute 
and make it a museum wherein may be 
found all that is of interest to women; also 
that it be brought into connection with 
the university, be used as a down-town 
building for university extension purposes, 
Another plan is to have the building en- 
tirely independent of any organization, to 
place it on what is to be our Lake Front 
Park, and so construct it as to make it the 
home for women’s clubs and the center of 
all their benevolent and educational efforts. 
Great care is to be taken, wherever it may 
be placed, to make it worthy of the objects 
it will seek to further. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Palmer have given ita great deal of thought, 
and are obtaining advice in regard to its 
architecture and its location from those 
most competent to give it. 


Dr. Gladden’s Lectures. 

These came to an end Friday night with 
a lecture on the church. The positions 
taken have been reasonable and Chris- 
tian. There has not been the least hint of 
prejudice or of an unwillingness to con- 
sider facts from whatever source they may 
come. The Tuesday evening lecture on 
railways advocated control by the people 
on the ground that the railway is a semi- 
public corporation, depending for its ex- 
istence and its powers on the public. The 
state should protect stockholders in their 
property, should prevent unjust discrimina- 
tion in railway charges, and gradually pre- 
pare the way for government ownership, or 
such absolute contro] as will render them 
the righteous servants of the people. 

Dr. Gladden’s views on the city, the 
theme of Wednesday evening’s lecture, are 
wellknown. Thecity is acorporation—one 
of the most necessary corporations of the 
time. The city has grown because of the 
social instinct, because it has been madea 
point of convergence for railways and water 
traffic, because many who want to live at 
other people’s expense find better oppor 
tunities for doing so in the city than in the 
country. Its weakness is in its govern- 
ment. There is no reason why American 
cities should not be as well governed as 
those in Europe. They will be when our 
best men are willing to give their time to 
them as the best men in Europe are. On 
the subject of the church, discussed Friday 
evening, Dr. Gladden was at his best. He 
would use it as the great and divine agency 
of reform and through it meet and remove 
the evils which now threaten society. 


Day of Prayer for Colleges. 

This has been observed with much ear- 
nestness and faith by our Christian institu- 
tions in the West. In our colleges there is 
a conviction that the blessings which have 
followed its observance in former years 
may, if we will, be realized anew. The 
faculty of our theological seminary met by 
themselves at eleven o’clock in the morning 
for prayer, the students by themselves at 
the same time. All came together at three 
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in the afternoon in the chapel. This meet- 
ing was led by Professor Taylor. Dr. John- 
son spoke of his impressions of what mis- 
sionary life means as it was revealed to him 
in Japan and expressed his conviction that 
to us the Holy Spirit can come only as we 
are entirely obedient to God and willing to 
make use of all our powers in his service. 
Professor Dewey spoke for the public 
schools of the city, in which an army of 
hardly less than 220,000 children are gath- 
ered, which faithful teachers, five hours a 
day, five days a week, are training for good 
citizenship, striving to give them a charac- 
ter which will be ready for the truths which 
are spoken from the sacred desk. Reports 
were made from the German University and 
from Redfield College, whose main edifice 
has just been destroyed by fire, and a collec- 
tion taken in its behalf. Requests for prayer 
for various other colleges were presented 
and prayers offered by President Fisk, Vice- 
President Blatchford of the American Board, 
Mr. Herbert Gates and Dr. Goodwin, of 
great tenderness and power. The meeting 
was very long but full of interest. Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie spent the day with Wash- 
burn College, Topeka. In many of the 
churches the Wednesday evening meeting 
was entirely devoted to prayer for students 
in our academies and colleges. 


Dr. Ide Returns to Milwaukee. 

Dr. Ide of the Grand Avenue Church, 
Milwaukee, received a royal welcome on his 
return to his pulpit Jan. 26. Dr. Ide has 
been laid aside for nearly four months, but 
seems now to be in perfect health. At the 
formal reception in the church parlors, 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 29, the congrega- 
tion were present in large numbers, vying 
with each other in the expression of 
their gratitude over their pastor’s restora- 
tion to health. Mr. Bridges, on behalf of 
the trustees and the whole church, made 
the address of welcome, which was as hearty 
and appreciative as avy pastor could desire. 
Dr. Ide replied tenderly anid gratefully. 
The rooms were crowded all the even- 
ing with the friends who were anxious 
again to grasp the hand of their pastor 
and look into his face. The excellent con- 
dition of the church is largely due, as Trus- 
tee Bridges gladly acknowledged, to the 
service rendered by Rev. H. T. Sell, who 
has acceptably supplied the pulpit dur- 
ing Dr. Ide’s absence. Both Mr. and Mre. 
Sell were present at the reception by special 
invitation. 


Chicago, Feb. 1. FRANKLIN. 
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THE BOSTON OF TODAY. 

Dear Deacon Upright :—Here your pastor 
is at Old’s Hotel. Being white they admit 
me, for, you know, black men, however in- 
telligent and Christian, have difficulty in 
finding lodgings now in Boston’s hotels, 

In walking across the Common to the 
hotel from the station, I thought of the 
chaos out of which the cosmos evolved. 
Piles of dirt, high board fences, an elevated 
railroad and all the débris incident tp con- 
structing a great subway make the historic 
and beautiful breathing place at present 
very unlike its former self, Nor is this the 
only change. The new Tremont Temple 
and tbe new office building on the site of 
the old Tremont House make Tremont and 
Beacon Streets seem, in this vicinity, like 
Colorado Cafions. The doctors here say 
that such new conditions are sure to injure 
the health of people who use these streets 
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or occupy adjacent buildings. If so, all the 
good people in the Congregational House 
are subject to deterioration. 

You know you told me once that Boston 
was a good place to live and die in as well 
as to be born in, and that when a man once 
settled here he never left it; but men 
come and go here, even clergymen, much 
as in other places. ’Tis true that a Protes- 
tant Episcopal church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has just tried to steal Rev. Leighton Parks 
away from Emmanuel Church here and he 
has declined to go, but Rev. M. J. Savage 
will leave Boston for New York soon, to 
become the assistant and ultimately the 
successor of Rev. Robert Collyer of the 
Church of the Messiah in that city. If half 
of what they said about Mr. Savage at a 
farewell dinner given to him the other 
evening is true, New York has won a first- 
class missionary, for Mr. Savage says that 
the reason he goes to New York is because 
they need the liberal Unitarian doctrine 
there more than Boston does. I suppose 
Dr. Jobn Hall and other men of like caliber 
in New York will have to take a back seat 
now! 

The Roxbury Presbyterian Church has 
just installed Rev. G. L. Robinson, a grad- 
uate of Princeton Seminary. He seems to 
have traveled and studied more than most 
young clergymen, and although long ex- 
posed to the alleged deadly virus of Ger- 
man theologians in Berlin and Leipsic Uni- 
versities he passed muster in orthodoxy, 
and President Patton of Princeton was on 
hand to give him atrue blue Presbyterian 
send off. Dr. Gordon’s former pulpit at 
the Clarendon Street Baptist Church is to 
be filled presumably by Rev. Cornelius 
Wolfekin, now of Brooklyn, N.Y. At 
least, he has been called. We never heard 
of him in Zionville, and the reporters and 
editors here in Boston don’t seem to know 
much about him, but those who do say that 
he is a fit successor to the lamented Dr. 
Gordon. 

It seemed to me as [ read the paper this 
morning that everybody in Boston the night 
before must either have been dining out 
or attending a meeting summoned to help 
set the universe right. Prison reform, di- 
vorce reform, cremation, municipal bet- 
terment, eulogies of Stepniak—it amazes 
my wavering rural soul to see how many 
subjects there are on which Bostonians have 
firm convictions. We leave some things 
unsettled in Zionville, and trust ip the Lord. 

According to Major R. W. McLaughry 
and Dr. F. H. Wines of Illinois, the expert 
penologists who spoke at the prison re- 
form meeting, our Massachusetts prisons 
are not as well managed and reformatory 
in their character as they should be. Of 
course Massachusetts pride is humbled by 
such criticism, but I fear it’s true, The 
National Divorce Reform League, through 
its secretary, Rev. S. W. Dike, LL. D., seems 
to be doing valuable work without making 
much fuss about it. Through influence 
brought to bear upon legislators, through 
lectures by its secretary before theological 
seminaries, colleges and preparatory schools 
the society is molding public opinion, and 
while the treasury is leaner than it should 
be I know it must be because people are 
ignorant and not indifferent to the work the 
society is doing. 

We and our fathers before us have buried 
all our revered dead up among the pines on 
the hillside, but there are many folks down 
this way who favor burning instead of bury- 
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ing, and among them are Mr. E. D. Mead, 
editor of the New England Magazine, Rev. 
Stopford Brooke, pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Dr. Conrad Wesselhoefft and 
Mrs. Margaret Deland, the novelist, all of 
whom spoke at the meeting held the other 
evening. The society controls and owns a 
crematory at Forest Hills Cemetery and cre- 
mated more bodies last year than in any pre- 
vious year. It will be some time before we 
see a crematory up our way, but I incline to 
the idea. How does it strike your con- 
servative mind? 

They look mighty sharp after their pub- 
lic officials down here, what with their mu- 
nicipal leagues and other similar organiza- 
tions, and although a man may get office by 
favor of the “boys,” yet when he has 
secured the office he becomes circumspect. 
The new mayor, Mr. Quincy, is going to 
have an advisory committee of representa- 
tive business men to help him keep things 
straight while he is in office. They will 
have no legal authority, but much moral 
influence. 

The new public library and its branches 
are to be brought into more intimate rela- 
tion with the public schools of the city if 
the plans of the board of trustees, the pres- 
ent librarian and the school authorities 
bear fruit. Why not? It seems to me that 
our town library and our school might fol- 
low the example with advantage. Perhaps 
you will speak to the selectmen about it. 

Sunday I am going to hear Dr. Gordon of 
the Old South, for they say he is thestrongest 
thinker we have now among our younger 
clergymen, and he preaches doctrinal ser- 
mons, too. Think of that! You who sit in 
the pew every Sunday can’t understand how 
much I am counting on tomorrow’s treat. 
Salute the brethren, give Brother Bones- 
on-fire a large congregation and a hearty 
welcome next Lord’s Day, and believe me, 

Faithfully yours, Pastor GOODMAN. 


eo 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The February Review of Reviews contains 
two articles written by experts on the present 
marvelous increase of gold output. ‘The 
prediction of an impending outpour of such a 
quantity of gold as the world has never seen 
—1,300 millions in the five years of the cen- 
tury that remain, with a production of more 
than 300 millions for the year 1900, would 
seem not wholly unreasonable. Will it be 
possible for our monetary systems to survive 
the addition of such an overwhelming flood? 
Our present system was framed to meet ex- 
actly the opposite conditions which now pre- 
sent themselves. Its authors had in view a 
scarcity, not a glut, of gold. Could they have 
foreseen the future they would have been 
frightened. ... The mechanism of finance 
may some day have to be remodeled or read- 
justed to meet a situation not merely novel to 
this generation but unique in the history of 
trade. And this will come about, not through 
the fiat of a government, but through science 
and invention grappling with nature for her 
hidden store of gold,’’ says Carl Snyder. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, in the Feb- 
ruary McClure’s, tells of Emerson’s surprise 
at finding a Chaucer Club in Andover and 
other revelations of culture. She proceeds 
to consider his attitude as typical of the Uni- 
tarians of that period toward ‘the Ortho- 
dox,” an attitude which she describes thus: 
“So by virtue of one’s religious views the 
man or woman of Orthodox convictions, 
whatever one’s proportion of personal cul- 
ture, is regarded with a gentle superiority 
as being of a class still enslaved in supersti- 
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tion and therefore per se barbaric. Put in 
undecorated language, this is about the sum 
and substance of a state of feeling which all 
intelligent evangelical Christians recognize 
perfectly in those who have pre-empted for 
themselves the claims belonging to what are 
called the liberal faiths.” 

The Interior waxes sarcastic. ‘“‘ Two or three 
of our Presbyterian contemporaries have ob- 
jected strongly to the course of the ‘ official 
organ’ in committing the church to a vigor- 
ous foreign policy against the aggressions of 
England. We see no objection to the course 
of the Assembly Herald in speaking for the 
Presbyterian Church on any subject. The es- 
tablishment of the paper was a part of the 
policy of centralization and absorption of the 
functions of synods, seminaries and presby- 
teries, which has been pushed so vigorously 
by our now complaining contemporaries for 
the last four years. If the legislative rights 
of the presbyteries, the judicial rights of the 
synods and the freedom of private benevo- 
lence to establish, own and control educa- 
tional institutions are to be invaded, the 
liberty of the press ought to go with the rest. 
The Assembly Herald has not exceeded its 
limitations. An Assembly Church ought to 
have an organ of its own.” 


ABROAD. 


The Christian Guardian (Toronto) urges: 
‘A Supreme Court of Arbitration for Great 
Britain and her colonies and the United States, 
consisting partly of English judges and 
partly of American judges and partly of 
colonial judges, is a step forward in the inter- 
ests of peace which nothing should prevent 
and every one support. Will our Parliament 
in Ottawa turn its attention from internal 
a‘fairs for a brief space and speak respectfully 
to the British Government on this matter?” 

Most of the Boers are members of Reformed 
churches that are Calvinistic in doctrine and 
Presbyterial in polity, and they are devout 
and scrupulously particular in adhering to 
their doctrinal tenets or ritual practices. 
Rev. Andrew Murray is one of them. Rev. 
W. T. Cousins, writing in the Independent and 
Nonconformist concerning them, says: ‘‘ They 
are verily children of Nature, and of Nature in 
her sterner moods—but they are exempt from 
the charge of a careless and ease-loving spirit 
in regard to matters of religion. To those 
who all their lifetime are living in the open 
veldt, in the midst of warring elements, rush- 
ing torrents, overshadowing mountains, and 
fierce winds and storms, such intiuences must 
enter largely into their religious life. The 
cold, stern doctrines of hyper-Calvinism have 
a special charm for the Boers, and they de- 
light to read, above everything else, of the 
judgments of the Lord and his readiness to 
punish evildoers. They have been trained in 
a very severe school, and the pangs and heart- 
throbs of their forefathers still have an abid- 
ing place in their memories and hearts.” 

George B. Smyth concludes a highly inter- 
esting and finely illustrated article in Har- 
per’s Weekly on the massacre at Kucheng, 
China, and the work of the Kucheng Com- 
mission, thus: ‘‘There is not a foreigner in 
China who does not hope that England and 
America will repudiate the old despicable 
method of settling anti-foreign riots, accept- 
ing a money indemnity, the receiving of #0 
much money for the spilling of so much 
blood. This is one of the principle sources of 
all our troubles in China; it brings us into 
contempt with the people, and has led them 
to feel that whatever they do can be settled 
for without serious results to any one. We 
have reached a critical time in our relations 
with China, and upon what is done now much 
in the future will depend. If drastic meas- 
ures are not taken it is safe to say that in the 
very near future the residence of foreigners 
in the interior will be impossible. Vague 
promises of protection from Peking are worthb- 
less, and wherever it is possible the Chinese 
ministers mean that they shall be.’’ 
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From the Scenes of the 


By 


In such a disaster as has come upon this 
country it is impossible to secure accurate 
information. Even where an attempt is 
made to secure reports in a village they are 
sométimes much exaggerated, and in some 
cases there is an underestimate. The 
reign of terror is not yet over, and many 
of the prominent Christians whose lives are 
spared scarcely venture from their hiding 
places, and oftentimes do not know what 
has befallen some of their nearest neighbors. 
The desolation is almost universal. Even 
the Christian villages that have been spared 
have suffered so much in one way and an- 
other that in ordinary times they would be 
considered to have met with calamity. The 
reports of deaths in our own field that have 
reached us amount to some 16,000, We now 
know that in many cases they have been 
much exaggerated, but there are largenum- 
bers of villages from which we have heard 
nothing except that there has been plunder 
and massacre, and we are confident that if 
we had all the facts our reported aggregate 
would be less than the reality. 

There is another feature of the case of 
which we are just learning, and that is the 
death of children. This has not previously 
beenreported. Men, when they found their 
own death was inevitable, have killed their 
daughters to save them from a fate worse 
than death. Even mothers in their flight 
cast away young children, and some were 
thrown into streams to save them from the 
Turks. In some cases families who had 
secreted themselves strangled their infant 
children lest their cries should reveal their 
location. 

The forcible conversion to Mohammedan- 
ism is perhaps the darkest side of this aw- 
ful picture. Many men have died as mar- 
tyrs, Gregorians as well as Protestants. 
They would not for a moment listen to the 
proposition to save their lives by changing 
their faith. A still larger number, some 
through the natural fear of death and some 
out of regard to their families, have pro- 
fessed a conversion to Islam, and have sub- 
mitted to its rites and are practicing its 
worship in the confident expectation that 
relief will come from this pressure. Some 
of this latter class are among our best breth- 
ren, and our hearts are rent and torn by the 
recital of their distress. They say: ‘‘We 
die daily. If our wives and children could 
be kept from the hands of Turks and 
Kurds, or if they could be killed and so 
put out of danger, we would welcome 
death with great joy, even were it accom- 
panied with torture.”’ 

The pressure in the cities is not open 
and strong, although in the hight of the 
massacre it was severe, but in the villages it 
still abides, though I believe the govern- 
ment has taken some mild steps to relieve 
it. When I hear of the awful condition of 
families that have been bereft of their nat- 
ural protectors, it is not in my heart to pass 
severe judgment on these poor people who 
are now in such distress of mind. To 
many of these poor stricken ones Christ is 
more precious than ever before. They are 
more faithful in maintaining private and 
family prayers. On the other hand, there 
are many who have little care for religious 
things, who are fully committed to Islam, 
and who try to persuade others to follow 
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Massacres. 


Rev. H. N. Barnum, D. D., Harpoot, Turkey. 


their example. Christian public worship 
is suspended almost everywhere. Even 
where the Christians have not changed 
their faith, and where churches and chapels 
are not in ruins, they are afraid to meet 
lest their coming together might invite at- 
tack. Very few houses of worship remain 
uninjured. Where they have not been 
burned they have been badly damaged and 
are unfit for use. Some have been con- 
verted into mosques. 

Five pastors and four licensed preachers 
have been killed, another preacher is 
wounded, a pastor is in prison, and most of 
the remainder are fugitives from their 
places of labor or are afraid to show them- 
selves in public. There seems to be special 
animosity against Protestantism. It gives 
too much light and cultivates too much 
liberty of thought. In some places the 
Turks declare that they will not tolerate 
Protestantism any longer—that they will 
recognize hereafter only one Christian com- 
munity. There has also been a large sacri- 
fice of Gregorian priests. Many places have 
neither priest nor preacher. In some cases 
the priests have accepted Mohammedanism. 
In one instance of which I have heard an 
old priest was tied to a post while he was 
circumcised, and one of our Protestant 
preachers was dragged from his sickbed 
and held by two men while the rite was 
performed. In the same village the chief 
man of the community, a Protestant, was 
informed by his Turkish neighbors that he 
must accept their faith. He replied that he 
could not do it. He told them they were 
welcome to his house and all his property if 
they would spare his life, but if they would 
not do that he was ready to die for his 
faith, When he was sorely pressed he 
bared his neck and begged them to kill 
him. They said ‘‘We do not want to kill 
you. Thisisonlyaform. You can retain 
your own belief, only pronounce the for- 
mula, ‘There is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is the prophet of God.’ If you 
will do this others will follow your exam- 
ple, and in this way we can turn the Kurds 
away from the village and you will be the 
means of saving the village.” 

He was at last constrained to accept and 
the village was spared. These Turks had 
it in their power to save the village if they 
had been soinclined. After the waves had 
swept by and the danger from outside was 
past, the Turks of the village compelled 
this man and others to make complete their 
conversion by circumcision. Yesterday we 
received word that this man had died, prob- 
ably of a broken heart. He was buried by 
a Turkish imaum. The rest of the vil- 
lagers are required to conform to the Mos- 
lem mode of worship. And so it is with- 
out the whole region. It is a crvel, relent- 
less, Mohammedan crusade, such as one 
could never have dreamed possible in this 
age of the world. I have even heard of 
Moslems catching the blood of Christians 
in their hands and drinking it as a draught 
refreshing to their souls. Thus it will be 
seen that Christianity is under a dense, 
dark cloud. The foundations dre for the 
present broken up, and we hardly knew 
where we stand, but of this we are sure, 
that God’s purposes are immovable. He 
has a church in Turkey and in his own 


time and way he will bring it out into the 
light. 

The government makes a desperate effort 
to lay the blame of all this on the Armeni- 
ans in its official reports. I presume that 
the same charge has been made by the cen- 
tral government for this region, although 
the Christian population were like fright- 
ened sheep and in the hope of relieving 
suspicion and averting disaster they volun- 
tarily surrendered their arms to the govern- 
ment before the raid, In all the massacres, 
the plundering and burning of houses and 
the firing of soldiers in this vicinity, I have 
not heard that a single Kurd or Turk was 
even wounded, or that a Christian offered 
any resistance. This attitude of the Chris- 
tians doubtless saved a great many lives. 
Nevertheless, the mayor of this city had 
the effrontery to tell me the other day that 
the riot in this city was caused by an Ar- 
menian firing a gun, and the chief of police 
at the same time said that the massacre in 
Malatia began by an Armenian barber cut- 
ting the throat of a Kurd whom he was 
shaving. An Armenian did cut a Kurd’s 
throat, but not until he saw his brother 
and others cut down at the door of his shop 
and realized that the Turks and Kurds 
had begun a massacre in the streets, In 
Malatia and Arabkir the Armenians, when 
driven to their houses and churches, saw 
that no quarter would be given so they de- 
fended themselves as best they could, but 
this, doubtless, greatly increased the mor- 
tality on their own side as it still more 
exasperated the Turks. 

For months past we have received fewer 
and fewer American papers and magazines 
and those which did come had torn out of 
them all reference to Turkish politics. 
The Congregationalist has been a rare vis- 
itor of late and now our papers have stopped 
altogether, except now and then one that 
never refers to political matters. We are, 
however, extremely glad that our letters 
reach us for the most part. We are begin- 
ning to receive expressions of sympathy 
from friends in the dear home-land—a land 
never 80 precious as now—written after the 
first dispatches in regard to our disaster. 
During the crisis here I do not think that 
a tear was shed by even the feeblest of our 
number, but these letters so full of loving 
sympathy and containing the assurance that 
many prayers are offered for us and for this 
stricken people have moved our hearts to 
their very depths and, I am not ashamed to 
say, have drawn out our tears. Our own 
sufferings have been very slight. It is true, 
we fled from one place to another until we 
finally took refuge in the Male College, and 
we have met with the loss of almost all our 
worldly possessions, but the consciousness 
of God’s presence and the manifest tokens 
ef his guiding and protecting care made us 
so truly happy that we have regretted the 
anxiety and pain of our friends in our be- 
half. 

Much disappointment has been felt here 
that all our buildings were not burned, as 
it was the manifest determination of even 
some high in authority to do, in the hope 
that they would be rid of us altogether. 
Since the riot a petition has been circu- 
lated by Turks, who constrained many 
Armenians to sign it through fear, asking 
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for our expulsion as disturbers of the peace 
and as promoters of the revolutionary sen- 
timent among the Armenians, but here we 
are, and, God helping us, here we shall re- 
main to lay anew the foundations of this 
work, confident that it is divinely ordained, 
and that out of these ruins shall arise a tem- 
ple to the divine honor. We do not need 
to ask Christian people to pray for Turkey 
and for the coming of Christ’s kingdom 
here, a kingdom of joy and peace, for they 
do that already. All the indications are 
that the struggle against Christianity is not 
yet past and that it is to be a severe one, 
Dec. 24, 1895. 
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SOME OF THE PEOULIAR PEOPLE OF 
JERUSALEM. 


BY REV. E, 8. WALLACE, UNITED STATES CONSUL, 





There are few intelligent Christians who 
do not reverence the city in which the 
Founder of their faith did so many mighty 
works, crowning all by his humiliating but 
triumphant death. No better proof of this 
can be presented than the fact that each 
year the number of visitors to the Holy City 
is increasing. It is certainly no absorbing 
desire to see modern Jerusalem that brings 
them, for there is little to satisfy curiosity 
or to please the eye. The mere sight-seer 
will depart disappointed, for the things to 
see are rather insignificant and to insignifi- 
cance is added uncertainty. Few of the 
places connected with the ministry of our 
Lord and his disciples are certainly known. 
That which attracts in Jerusalem is the 
religious power that has gone out from it. 
It is the source of the greatest moral and 
religious forces that have influenced the 
world. 

It isasmall city now. Fifty thousand is 
a number that will include all its inhab- 
itants, of whom two-thirds are Jews, one- 
seventh Moslems and the rest Christians. 
Among the Christian population are repre- 
sentatives of every civilized nation and 
many who have not yet been advanced to a 
condition that enables them to be so char- 
acterized. Ifa list were made it would be 
found to include people from all the coun- 
tries mentioned in the second chapter of 
the Acts and a great many from lands then 
unheard of. Jerusalem truly is cosmopol- 
itan, for it contains ‘‘all sorts and condi- 
tions of men.”’ 

A student of mankind could here find an 
abundance of subjects. To treat them par- 
tially would require a volume. To attempt 
a treatment of the various Christian orders 
in the city one would have to be well up on 
theology and church history, for every sect 
of the Eastern and Western churches is 
here, representing a variety of polity and 
creed that must be perplexing to the Jew 
and Moslem. 

There are Christians here whom church 
history knows nothing about, at least never 
considers. They are men and women whom 
the regular Christians term peculiar, owing 
allegiance to no church and usually at en- 
mity toall. I will not call them ‘‘cranks,’’ 
though most persons would. They cannot 
be classified, for each is sui generis. It 
would be easier to classify them by nation- 
alities. In such a division our own Amer- 
ica would take the lead, with England a 
good second and Germany not far behind. 

In all this variety there is one respect in 
which there is pretty general agreement. 
It is this which has brought the people to 
the Holy City, namely, a firm belief in the 
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immediate coming of the Lord to reign in 
his millennial glory. I have conversed with 
nearly all of them upon this their favorite 
theme, and have wondered not so much at 
the belief as at the various ways in which 
it has been attained. The arithmetic of 
Daniel has proved it to one, the mysteries 
of the Apocalypse toanother. Several have 
been convinced by Professor Totten’s theo- 
rizing. At least three, otherwise normal, 
Americans are sure of it because the world 
has now reached the lowest depths of in- 
iquity, and humanity, in its subjection to 
Satan and love of sin, is worse than were 
the dwellers of Sodom and Gomorrah, there- 
fore Christ’s coming must be near at hand. 
This method is the very opposite of those 
who reach the same conclusion by saying 
that the world is now ready to receive the 
Lord because his chosen ones are prepared 
for him and the conditions that were to pre- 
cede his coming have been met. 

All these agree, also, that the coming will 
take place before the opening of the twen- 
tieth century and is liable to take place any 
day. Anxiously expectant eyes are daily 
turned toward the Mount of Olives in the 
fond hope that they will behold ‘ that radi- 
ant form divine.’’ Some even go farther. 
One good old lady, recently gone to her 
rest, went every afternoon to the top of the 
mount carrying with her a little tea service. 
On each occasion she made tea for a guest 
who never came. Questioned as to her rea- 
son for doing this she would reply devoutly: 
‘*The Lord is near at hand. When hecomes 
he will first appear on Olivet. I want to be 
there and be the first to offer him a cup of 
tea.’’ This sounds sacrilegious, but, as she 
intended it, was not. It was simply the 
form her devotion took. 

Every once in a while some deluded mor- 
tal arrives in the city claiming to be the 
Messiah, These are individuals of unbal- 
anced minds whose insanity shows itself in 
thisform. They are only to be pitied, for 
the absolute indifference with which their 
claims are received alike by Jew, Moslem 
and Christian, combined with their own 
poverty in temporal resources, would 
dampen any enthusiasm. Unknown and 
unattended they come and so they leave, 
often assisted in their departure by the 
hand of charity. 

A community of peculiar make-up and 
habits is that living near the Damascus 
Gate, which is known as the *‘ Overcomers,”’ 
Lately they have been getting some notori- 
ety in Chicago courts. The original mem- 
bers came from Chicago fifteen years ago, 
under the leadership of Mr. Spofford, an 
attorney of some note in that city. One of 
their beliefs was that none of their number 
should die before the Lord’s coming. This 
had to be given up, for death soon claimed 
some of them, and now there are thirteen 
buried in the little American and English 
cemeteries on Mount Zion. Nobody seems to 
know what their real religious beliefs are, 
for the members never reveal them. They 
do not believe in missions and so never make 
any missionary efforts among Jews or Mos- 
lems, They are simply waiting, ‘ over- 
coming’’ the weaknesses of the flesh and 
the wiles of the evil one. . One of the com- 
munity informed me that they could do 
nothing until Christ had perfected them. 
Then they would go forth to teach the 
world that higher life which God was teach- 
ing them. Mrs, Spofford is now the ac- 
knowledged leader and claims prophetic 
powers. 
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Of the character of the community as a 
whole various opinions are held. Some 
consider the members very good, others as 
very bad. Certainly their influence over 
non-Christians is anything but good, as they 
are hopelessly in debt and do nothing to 
cancel it. The men, of whom there are six, 
strong and able-bodied, do no kind of work 
and have no savings of any past labors, 
Their creditors have been put off for several 
years with the promise that ‘the Lord 
will soon come and make it all right with 
them,’’ These ‘‘Overcomers” are the worst 
‘*cranks”’ in the city, because they do noth- 
ing themselves and discredit the honest 
efforts of other Christians. Reports are 
current that Mrs. Spofford, who is now in 
America, is soon to return with a number 
of additions to the community. 

Of the individuals who have been “‘sent”’ 
to the Holy City under special divine or- 
ders there are many, too many to briefly 
enumerate. A few must be mentioned, 
however, as specimens of their kind. A 
year or so ago a reformed Mormon arrived 
and called at the consulate to announce 
his coming and mission. His first request 
was to be given the names of the leading 
pewspapers of the city that he might pub- 
lish his new ‘‘gospel.’? This was an easy 
matter as there was no such thing as a 
newspaper. A small obstacle such as this 
was of no consequence. His mission was 
proclaimed in other ways, but his ‘‘ gospel”’ 
was not appreciated by either Jew, Mos- 
lem or Christian. After three years with- 
out a convert he still remains, no less firm 
in his belief in his ‘‘ mission’’ and consol- 
ing himself that the world is not yet ripe 
for his “‘ gospel.”’ 

Another of this class had been ‘‘sent’’ 
to build the New Jerusalem. The time 
was at hand and the Spirit had chosen 
him for the architect. For days he could 
have been seen inspecting all the ground 
in and around Jerusalem as it now is, so 
that he might intelligently make the city 
what it was to be. The fact that he was 
devoid of any means mattered not to him. 
When he had done his part the Lord was 
to provide all the other means. He finally 
grew discouraged at the Lord’s delay and 
quietly departed. 

An individual, whom many of The Con- 
gregationalist party will recognize from the 
description, came last spring commissioned 
for thirty days to proclaim the gospel to 
the Jews. His original plan was to erect a 
large tent to which the Jews could come 
and hear his message. He called at the 
consulate to learn if the plan was practica- 
ble. He was informed that there would be 
no difficulty in securing a tent and a place 
to pitch it, but that he would find difficulty 
in getting his audience. As his commis- 
sion was good for only thirty days, no time 
could be lost, so the tent idea was aban- 
doned. Instead, an address in Hebrew was 
issued to the rabbis and another to the com- 
mon people. The rest of his time was spent 
in house to house visitation. True to his 
‘call’? he left in thirty days. So far as 
can be seen nothing was accomplished 
toward the conversion of the Jews. 

One thing may be said of all these people 
with special missions—they are intelligent 
and rational on all subjects except their 
favorite one. As soon as this is reached 
their ‘‘ crank’’ is exhibited. It is unfortu- 
nate for Jerusalem that they all feel called 
to begin their work here, unfortunate for 
real missionary work among the large Jew- 
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ish and Moslem population. There is a 
charm about the name Jerusalem which 
has and always will attract. The number 
of the attracted is each year increasing. 
May the increase of healthy-minded Chris- 
tians continue and the representatives of 
the class, a few of whom have been here 
described, correspondingly diminish. 





A MONTH WITH THE PATRIAROHS. 


BY MRS, C. L. GOODELL. 








Those who have followed prayerfully the 
Bible readings on the life of Christ during 
the month of January cannot have failed to 
catch new glimpses of the divine loveliness, 
as well as fresh inspiration for Christian 
living and serving. As the light of his ra- 
diant face has been shining upon us, we 
have felt the warmth of its glow, and our 
hearts have burned within us while he 
talked with us by the way. If itis so with 
us, we may be sure his heart also has been 
gladdened by our nearer approach and tar- 
rying, and we can fancy we almost hear him 
saying to us, ‘‘ Ye are they which have con- 
tinued with me.’’ 

As we enter now upon a month with the 
patriarchs it is a joy to feel that we do not 
part company with our dear Lord. We 
simply take for our companions on the 
road a few of the earlier saints, who once 
lived on earth, but are now in the great 
cloud of witnesses surrounding us and be- 
holding our progress heavenward. Christ 
will still be by our side interpreting to us 
valuable lessons from their lives. The same 
principles that governed them he is laying 
down as the true foundation for our own— 
faith and obedience and loyalty to the will 
of God. We shall see, however, that the 
peculiar characteristic of the patriarchal 
age was the direct and intimate commun- 
ion of God with his people. 

The first in our study is Noah, Let us 
not be afraid of him, nor stand in such 
awe that we fail to profit from his com- 
panionship. The marked thing about Noah 
was that he was obedient. He found grace 
or favor with the Lord because he did 
‘‘according to all that God commanded 
him.”’ It was for this the word of ap- 
proval came, ‘*Thee have I seen righteous 
before me.’’ Imagine his surprise and joy 
when his ear caught these words addressed 
to him from God’s own lips! They seem 
the very counterpart of the ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant’’ of Christ’s time. 

God then proceeded to unfold to Noah 
his great purposes and the part he was to 
have in them. In all that followed, so 
strange and appalling, it is almost pathetic 
to read, ‘*God remembered Noah,’’ ‘And 
God blessed Noah.’’ He even made a cov- 
enant with him and sealed it with a visible 
token, the beautiful rainbow of promise, 
which has repeated itself down through 
the ages with undimmed splendor—a per- 
petual memorial of God’s faithfulness, But 
this was not all. He added, ‘‘ And I will 
remember my covenant which is between 
me and you.’ Is there not here a thought 
of incalculable comfort for every child of 
God in every age and every condition that 
the real ground of our safety is not our re- 
membering God, but God’s remembering us? 

Four hundred years later we come into 
touch with another of the patriarchs, a fig- 
ure more prominent than any other in the 
whole history of the world save one. From 
our earliest childhood we have been ac- 
customed to regard Abraham with deepest 
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veneration and love as ‘‘ the friend of God” 
—“of all earth’s names the purest’’—and 
the acknowledged father of the faithful. 
God called him apart from his home and 
kindred and early environment into closer 
nearness with himself, that he might give 
him the necessary preparation and disci- 
pline for the specific service to which he 
appointed him. And by faith he went out, 
not knowing whither he went. He could 
not understand God’s far-reaching designs, 
and so, by way of comforting assurance, 
God said to him, ‘‘I will bless thee’’; after 
that, ‘‘ Be thou a blessing.’’? Here we find 
Abraham’s endowment and commission, 

It is a wonderfully interesting study to 
trace the divine hand in his dealings with 
this man, and to note the hard and trying 
experiences through which he was led, and 
the temptations from which he was merci- 
fully delivered, when God said, ‘‘I with- 
held thee from sinning against me,’’ as well 
as the final victory with which his life was 
crowned. We are reminded how sacred 
each individual life is to God, and that it 
can be pure and strong only as his grace is 
wrought into it and molds it. 

Next comes Isaac into view. Who would 
think of looking in the Bible history of the 
patriarchs to find a genuine love story! 
And yet a whole chapter, one of the long- 
est chapters, too, in the book of Genesis, is 
devoted to a detailed account of the wooing 
of Rebecca and her betrothal to Isaac. It 
is a sweet and simple romance of the olden 
time. We have the stately preparation for 
the journey, Abraham’s eldest servant start- 
ing out with ten camels of his master, the 
meeting by the well, Rebecca coming forth 
with her pitcher on her shoulder, the let- 
ting down of her vessel to give drink to the 
servant and to the camels, the raiment and 
precious jewels for the bride, the costly 
presents for her relatives, the meeting with 
Isaac, Rebecca lighting off her camel, and 
the putting on of her veil. 

These particulars, so full of touches of 
nature as to speak to men’s hearts in every 
age, furnish a lively picture of Oriental 
manners and customs, while the sequel tells 
us that ‘‘ Isaac took Rebecca, and she be- 
came his wife, and he loved her, and was 
comforted.” The narrative as a whole 
brings out the truth that God has hallowed 
the most ordinary affairs of human history, 
and made his sweetest benedictions to clus- 
ter around the family life. 

In the lives of Jacob and Joseph we read 
of many and strange complications and 
events, designed to illustrate the power of 
God, as manifested in those who walk with 
him by faith, and his sustaining grace in 
death. Of all these it is said, ‘‘and he 
died,” but Jacob is the only one we are 
permitted to accompany to his very last 
hour. We see how the deathbed of this 
Old Testament saint was surrounded with 
the brightness of peace, the fear of death 
being lost in the quiet hope of the rest that 
remaineth to the people of God. He falls 
asleep on the bosom of the Eternal, to 
awake amid the glories of the upper realms. 

To these Bible stories, among the most 
interesting and thrilling of our childhood, 
we may well give our maturer thought, for 
they will surely lead us to a profounder 
trust in the Hand that is guiding our own 
lives onward and upward to the gates of 
light. Christ said, ‘‘ Many shall come from 
the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the king- 
dom of heaven.”’ 
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AN ORIGINAL PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY E. B, 8. 








The procrastinating being who is obliged to 
make desperate shifts to write to his own 
kith and kin will find it difficult to credit the 
following veracious tale. 

A good Prohibitionist, whom we will re- 
christen Paul Chandler, chanced to be spend- 
ing a few weeks in Jacksonville, Fla. The first 
time he had occasion to visit the post office he 
noticed a long file of colored men and women 
standing before one of the general delivery 
windows, each in turn inquiring anxiously 
and vainly for mail. Again and again, when 
Mr. Chandler went to the post office, this 
scene was enacted—the long dusky file of 
men and women patiently waiting, only to go 
away disappointed as before, the while their 
wistful glances at the letters of their more 
fortunate white brethren told only too plainly 
the sickness of hope deferred. 

Mr. Chandler’s interest grew rapidly to 
pity, and he finally asked the postmaster if 
they never received any mail. 

** Never,” said the latter. ‘‘They have been 
coming here every day, year in and year out, 
and they never get anything. They don’t 
seem to understand why other people get 
letters while they never do. Of course they 
write none themselves, still they have a vague 
faith that the post office will some day deliver 
something for them.”’ 

To the careless passer-by and to those who 
had seen the spectacle for years the darkies’ 
naive illusion was simply a joke, so old that 
it had even ceased to excitecomment. Not so 
was the waiting throng photographed on the 
sensitive soul of Mr.Chandler. Manya night 
his dreams were haunted by shadowy faces, 
now bright with expectancy, now grim and 
somber with the old disappointment. The 
piteous vision was at last dispelled uy the 
query, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I write them some 
letters? ”’ 

Thereupon Mr. Chandler asked the post- 
master for a list of the colored men’s names, 
resolving to write to all of them as soon as 
he went North. The correspondence thus 
originated has probably never been surpassed 
for unique flavor and pathos. Mr. Chandler’s 
letters were full of good cheer and Christian 
counsel. The replies were brimming with 
childish delight and satisfaction that at last 
the post-office was doing its duty to all, re- 
gardiess of color or previous condition of 
servitude. 

The nondescript character of the names on 
his ‘“‘correspondence list’’ often left Mr. 
Chandler in doubt whether he was writing to 
a man or to a woman. In such cases he would 
make his counsels cover broadly generic 
temptations, and use no differentiating titles 
of sex. One of these common gender epistles 
(to Perseverance Jones) brought a touching 
reply. 

Dear Mister Chandler [it ran], i have ben 
going to the post office for seventeen year to 
get that letter. Why didn’t you write it be- 
fore? I aman old man ninety years old. 

PERSEVERANCE JONES. 

Mr. Chandler sent this pathetic life-sum- 
mary to a friend, requesting him to return it 
at his earliest convenience. Several weeks 
later it came back with the following apol- 
ogy: 

Dear Paul: You will pardon this delay, I 
know, when I tell you what I have done. I 
took your letter to prayer meeting with me 
and read it. The entire audience wept. 
collection of ten dollars (which I inclose) was 
taken up to help you continue in the new field 
of philanthropy you have discovered. 

During the three years after Mr. Chandler 
left Jacksonville he wrote three thousand 
letters to his colored brethren and received 
about as many answers, and all this in addi- 
tion to other business duties and philanthro- 
pies. 

(He) doeth little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone, or despise ; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 


And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low esteeméd in (his) eyes. 
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The Home 
THE PATHWAY. 


BY CLINTON BCOLLARD. 





Dwell ye within cot or hall, 

Be ye lord or be ye thrall, 

Have ye joy or grief for store, 

Know ye this —from every door, 
Straight across the sky’s blue meads, 
Up to heaven a pathway leads! 


Though ye wander faint and far 
Underneath an alien star, 

Or do nightly sink to rest 

Near the loving mother breast, 
Everywhere — to him who heeds — 
Up to heaven a pathway leads! 





How far does the experience of mothers 
who read The Congregationalist verify this 
statement, made by Edward Everett Hale 
in a recent letter to Book News? He says: 
‘‘In half a century of ministerial experi- 
ence I have often been consulted by sensi- 
ble women as to a course of reading to be 
followed by their boys, and I do not re- 
member that any woman ever asked me 
what would be good books for her girls to 
read.’’ He then adds: ‘‘ Making thia state- 
ment the other day at a birthday party, 
where I met some very intelligent young 
friends of mine, the girls and boys both 
agreed that girls always like to read boys’ 
books and that boys never want to read 
girls’ books. It has seemed to me that 
this remark alone is worth printing as the 
text of an article on reading for boys.’’ 


Let those who live in constant dread of 
disease germs remember that a beneficent 
Creator has provided wonderful means of 
protection against the bodily ills to which 
his children are exposed. Modern medical 
science has discovered the ‘ phagocyte,’’ 
whose sole business is the destruction ‘of 
the pathological ‘‘ germ,’’ thereby almost 
neutralizing its power to work harm. A 
drop of water seen under the magnifying 
glass might tempt one to discard this use- 
ful fluid altogether, as a beverage, but the 
squirming animalcules once incorporated in 
the body personal become quite well be- 
haved citizens, In no department of knowl- 
edge is the familiar adage, ‘‘ A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing,” more applicable 
thanin hygiene. A wise physician writes: 
‘* It is well to remember that disease germs 
have existed for many generations and yet 
left quite a respectable population in the 
world. The common sense precautions as 
to personal cleanliness, which our Jewish 
friends have practiced since the time of 
Moses, will keep both our dwellings and 
persons in very good hygienic condition.” 


The delightful picture of Scottish home 
life in Dr. Stalker’s article must be a great 
encouragement to parents in humble cir- 
cumstances who are striving to rear their 
households upon the enduring foundations 
of character rather than upon the shifting 
sands of material possession. How clearly 
he shows that industry, piety, self-denial, 
mutual consideration for each other con- 
stitute the true dignity and happiness of 
family life. That possibilities of real joy 
can exist in a home of actual want is incom- 
prehensible to some persons. In a recent 
comparison of the writings of Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Sarah Orne Jewett a 
thoughtful woman remarked in substance: 
The former sees the pain, the poverty, the 
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limitations of human life and is stirred with 
a profound sympathy. She would go to 
almost any length in the direction of per- 
sonal self-sacrifice in their behalf. But she 
cannot discern, as Miss Jewett can, that 
sweet human affections and innocent fun 
and merriment are found in homes where 
daily rations run short and the problem of 
shoes, of jackets or frocks presses sorely 
upon the hard-working parents. But the 
great men of America, as well as Scotland, 
have been reared in precisely such circum- 
scribed conditions as Dr. Stalker mentions 
in the case of Cairns, Carlyle and Paton. 





DISOOURAGEMENT AND MR. GREAT- 
HE 


’ 
BY MBS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


Of all the discouraging convictions which 
force themselves upon us, the most depress- 
ing known to human experience is, I think, 
the one common to us wherever we are— 
that we are not advancing as we ought 
in the Christian race. An old-fashioned 
phrase, infrequently heard now, used to be 
much on the lips of good people—experi- 
mental religion. This is so largely the 
period of activity in every line that even in 
the religious life the habit of meditation 
does not much obtain. 

Possibly it is a narrow and misleading 
way of speaking that makes an apparent 
division between the life religious and the 
life secular, the daily tasks being hallowed 
if undertaken in the consecrated spirit, but 
I do think there is.a legitimate use of the 
term religious. We may apply it in certain 
phases of meaning and regard certain 
moods and dispositions and certain obliga- 
tions and employments as pertaining to the 
sacred rather than to the everyday engage- 
ments of our lives. The shewbread on the 
table was holy by reason of itssetting apart, 
and so is our sacramental loaf the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
reality. 

To return to the discouragement. It is 
this, and I call it a burden grievous to 
carry and one only to be dropped when 
one gets a clear look at Calvary. You 
have been following the Master these many 
years. You have prayed and trusted and 
toiled. You have sat with him in heavenly 
places, and, as you have walked in dark- 
ness, he has made the way around and 
before you light as the rising of the new 
day. Often he has been to you as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
You are his, and the glory of it and the 
comfort of it is the dearest secret of your 
soul, 

But, whether because the body is tired 
and the nerves on edge, or because you 
have uncongenial persons about you, or 
because the plans you make tumble down 
at a touch like a child’s tower of blocks, 
there comes a day when you behave as 
ignobly as if you had never set yeur foot 
upon the edge of the kingdom. You are 
fretted and fretful. You are not easy to 
live with. You wound a sensitive child or 
a dependent, or are rude to a servant. 
You fall into some even more shameful 
sin; you are vindictive, resentful or unfor- 
giving. And after a while, in the hush of 
your chamber at midnight, or in the midst 
of the throng in the congregation on the 
Sabbath, it comes over you how you have 
wandered, how you have stained the white- 
ness of your robes, how you have ceased 
to shine and turned an opaque and light- 
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less lamp to the world around you. No 
wonder you are discouraged. 

But ‘‘ rejoice not over me,’’ then, ‘‘ mine 
enemy, though I fall, I shall arise again.’’ 
Mr. Greatheart has been sent for my de- 
fense and he will help me; let me interpret 
him as I may, there will always be a Great- 
heart ready when a pilgrim is dismayed. 
Dearer still is the knowledge that the Lord 
himself has pity and help and loving favor 
for his children and disciples in the hour of 
their greatest seeming discomfiture. Inch 
by inch we do make progress, the foothold 
lost, sometimes, but at once regained; and 
the pilgrim path leads ever upwards to the 
city of our God. 


THREE SOOTTISH HOMES, 





BY REV. JAMES STALKER, D. D., GLASGOW. 


The opening chapters of the Life of Prin- 
cipal Cairns, given to the world the other 
day by Dr. MacEwen, adds another to a 
series of Scottish domestic interiors with 
which literature has recently been enriched. 
The most brilliantly written of them all is 
to be found in the first two chapters of the 
autobiography of Dr. Paton, missionary to 
the New Hebrides. The most renowned is 
Thomas Carlyle’s memoir of his father, 
forming the first chapter of the posthumous 
work entitled Reminiscences. If any one 
wishes to understand Scotland, let him 
read these accounts together of the homes 
in which three famous Scotsmen were born 
and brought up. All were typical Scottish 
homes, and any one who will acquaint him- 
self with them will learn what are the true 
sources of the finest and most character- 
istic elements of Scottish life. In all three 
the parents belonged to those sections of 
the Scottish Church noted for independ- 
ence of spirit. The Carlyle and Cairns par- 
ents were Burghers, the Patons Cameronians. 
In both the Paton and Cairns ancestry there 
was a Covenanting strain, the memory of 
which had descended as a proud possession. 

All three homes were poor. The narrow- 
ness of the resources of the Cairns house- 
hold fills the reader with astonishment. 
The father’s income was only £30 a year. 
The home consisted of a single room, with 
bed recesses, and a closet six feet broad. 
On this income and in this home eight chil- 
dren were brought up. The Paton circum- 
stances were less cramped; but this family, 
too, knew what it was in a bad year to be 
on the verge of starvation, and there was 
a cherished family tradition—paralleled, I 
believe, in many Scottish homes of the 
same stamp—of how help arrived in a way 
almost miraculous, in the nick of time. 
The Carlyle resources were somewhat more 
affuent; the father, in the best year he 
ever had, made £100, and he left £1,000 at 
his death. But Thomas Carlyle himself 
had a long struggle with want, or, at least, 
with the dread of it, and this made him 
fond of quoting the lines of Goethe: 


Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the midnight hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows you not, ye heavenly powers! 


Yet none of these homes was sordid; in 
none of them was the spirit of either par- 
ents or children broken; on the contrary, 
all presented an appearance of superiority 
and sufficiency, and parents and children 
could appear in church on Sunday, attract 
ing no attention by their shabbiness, but 
the reverse. A brother of Dr. Cairns sup- 
plies the explanation, ‘‘Our mother’s fine 
management, without being painful or sor- 
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did in its thrift, I have never seen sur- 
passed.” And Dr. Paton gives the same 
reason. Referring to the bad year already 
mentioned, he says: ‘‘Perhaps amidst all 
their struggles in raising a family of eleven, 
this was the hardest time they ever had, 
and the only time they ever felt the actual 
pinch of hunger; for the little they had was 
marvelously blessed of God, and was not 
less marvelously utilized by that noble 
mother of ours, whose high spirit, side by 
side with her humble and gracious piety, 
made us, under God, what we are today.” 

These are words full of instruction in 
connection with the social problems which 
are pressing on all thoughtful minds at the 
present time. The material condition of 
the Scottish peasant in the days to which 
these three books carry us back was one 
sorely requiring improvement. Carlyle, 
speaking of his father, gives one ghastly 
glimpse into the state of matters a hundred 
years ago, ‘‘In the ‘dear years’ (1799 and 
1800), when the oatmeal was as high as ten 
shillings a stone, he had noticed the labor- 
ers (I have heard him tell) retire each sep- 
arately to a brook, and there drink instead 
of dining, without complaint, anxious only 
to hide it.” It is a subject for profound 
thankfulness that since then the lot of the 
working man has so greatly improved, and 
that he is now able to eat the fruit of his 
labors. May it go on improving! 

But increased wages will do little for the 
real elevation of the working classes with- 
out those virtues which made inadequate 
means suffice—the frugality and sobriety of 
the household, and the management of the 
mother. The happiness of a home depends, 
no doubt, to a considerable extent, on the 
amount of its income, but it depends still 
more on the manner in which the income is 
spent. Reformers are at present contend- 
ing for “‘a living wage,’’ and this contention 
is sometimes supported by the argument 
that, where a living wage is not obtained, a 
decent life is not to be expected. This 
may be an excellent argument when used 
against capital or in expostulation with 
constituted authorities, but I should not 
like to see it accepted as a creed by the 
poor themselves. The homes I am describ- 
ing show how, by wise management and 
persistent well-doing, the best of life—its 
sunshine, elasticity and affection—may be 
preserved even where means are inadequate, 
They prove that man is not the sport of cir- 
cumstances; he is the master of his fate. 

Another characteristic of all these house- 
holds was industry. They accepted it as 
the law of nature and of God that for their 
scanty daily bread they should perform 
hard, honest labor. Cairns was sent out 
to be a shepherd in his tender boyhood. 
Paton speaks of laboring at stocking-weav- 
ing, to which he was apprenticed, from six 
in the morning to ten at night. This was 
excessive, but it was far better every way 
than the idling or dawdling to which many 
are now brought up. The reason why the 
sons, especially of the tolerably well-to-do, 
often turn out nonentities is that they never 
take off their coats to their work or believe 
that hard work is their appointed lot in 
life, and thus many of them fail to take ad- 
vantage of the foundation laid for them by 
their hard-working parents, and, instead of 
ascending the ladder, descend. 

Carlyle speaks with intense pride of his 
father’s work. He was a builder, erecting 
cottages, farms, bridges in his vicinity, and 
the son rejoices in the assurance that his 
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father’s handiwork will last long and do 
him credit, being sound and honest every 
bit of it. There is no healthier element in 
Carlyle’s own writings than what may be 
called his gospel of labor—that hard work 
is the portion of every son of Adam; that 
the best of it is not the wages, but the work 
itself well done; that the work reacts on 
the worker, honest work making a man, 
scamped work a scamp—and this gospel he 
not only preached but exemplified. In his 
voluminous writings there may be unwise 
pages, but there is not a slovenly or dishon- 
est one in them all. 

No doubt this addiction to industry 
helped these families to rise in the world, 
and another trait, particularly attractive, 
contributed to the same result — they 
were possessed with the love of knowl- 
edge. Meagre as were their means, they 
all had books—a constantly increasing 
store—and reading was their principal rec- 
reation. The desire so characteristic of 
the Scottish peasant to give his children 
the best education in his power has prob- 
ably more roots than one. Primarily it is 
religious. He wants his children to be 
able to read the Word of God; and, indeed, 
for the majority this was, two generations 
ago, the limit of education. Then, his 
shrewdness suggested to him that a good 
education was the best weapon for fighting 
the battle of life and carving a path to 
success. But the love of knowledge grows 
by what it feeds on; and, if utility be the 
first motive, this is soon superseded by de- 
light. In the realm of knowledge the soul 
expands, breathing an ampler air, and, in 
communion with the great spirits of liter- 
ature, is lifted above the sordidness of a 
narrow lot. There is nothing of better 
omen in a poor man’s home than a well- 
filled bookcase, and a young man cannot 
better begin to provide for his future 
home than -by buying now and then a good 
book—not the trash diffused by circulating 
libraries, but a book which, as Milton says, 
is ‘*the precious lifeblood of a master- 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life.” 

Carlyle says of his father: ‘‘ Without re- 
ligion he would have been nothing.” Of 
his mother—one of the most remarkable 
figures disclosed in the literature of this 
century—he might have said the same 
thing; and exactly the same might have 
been said of both father and mother in the 
Paton and Cairns households also. 

Religion was in the very air which all 
three men, with their brothers and sisters, 
breathed. They felt it as a power which 
had laid hold of their parents, separating 
them from the world and making them dif- 
ferent from their neighbors. It connected 
their parents in their eyes with a super- 
natural system of things, and they all de- 
clare that they never found a more cogent 
demonstration of the reality of the super- 
natural than the change produced by it in 
the lives of their parents. Carlyle’s father 
had never been vicious, but at one time he 
had been wild, and the whole family knew 
perfectly by what kind of influence he had 
been separated from the evil past and led 
to take his stand decisively among the 
godly. 

The symbol of religion in these homes 
was family worship. When Paton’s father 
became a decided Christian there was fam- 
ily worship in the grandfather’s home on 
Sunday evenings; but the young Christian 
insisted upon having it morning and even- 
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ing every day, and so he continued till the 
end. ‘*None of us can remember,’’ says 
Dr. Paton, ‘‘ that any day ever passed un- 
hallowed thus. No hurry for market, no 
rush to business, no arrival of friends or 
guests, no trouble or sorrow, no joy or 
excitement ever prevented our kneeling 
around the family altar.”’ 

More affecting still, however, is what this 
writer says of a habit practiced by his 
father of retiring from time to time into a 
small room for secret prayer. It was secret; 
but well did the children know what was 
taking place. When the father was in and 
the door shut they instinctively crept past 
on tiptoe, and when he came out with the 
light of another world on his face they did 
not require to ask whence the change had 
come. Robert Burns also knew from the 
experience of the parental home this priestly 
function of the father in the family, and he 
has done it justice in his greatest poem. 
In no other position is any father so vener- 
able. The practice of bringing all the 
children together for this exercise at an 
appointed hour is one of the simplest 
modes of keeping up family discipline, and 
the minds of the children almost unaware 
become stored with the Word of God and 
the language of prayer. 

It need hardly be added that these fami- 
lies were regularly in church on Sundays. 
They had all far to go, and one of the rem- 
iniscences of the children was in regard to 
the conversation of their parents with their 
neighbors on the way home. It was not 
idle talk. They went over what they had 
heard, taking the sermon to pieces and put- 
ting it together again; and from listening 
to these conversations the children learned 
that the Word of God was to their parents 
the very bread of life. Carlyle’s descrip- 
tion of the church of his childhood is clas- 
sical: ‘‘ A select few had united themselves. 
They had built a little meeting house at 
Ecclefechan, thatched with heath, and 
chosen them a priest, by name John John- 
stone, the priestliest man I ever under any 
ecclesiastical guise was privileged to look 
on. He in his last years helped me well 
with my Latin (as he had done many) and 
otherwise produced me far higher bene- 
fit. This peasant union, this little heath- 
thatched house, this simple evangelist, to 
gether properly constituted the church of 
that district. They were the blessing and 
the saving of many. On ‘me, too, their 
pious, heaven-sent influences still rest and 
live. Let me employ them well.” 

The Sabbath evening was spent in the re- 
capitulation by the children of what they 
had heard in church, in reading aloud and 
in thorough drill in the Shorter Catechism. 
A great deal has been said by writers of a 
certain type of the gloominess of such a 
mode of spending the Sabbath. But let 
any one read these books and judge for him- 
self, Here is Dr. Paton’s testimony on this 
very point: “Others must write and say 
what they will and as they feel, but so must 
I. There were eleven of us brought up in 
a home like that, and never one of the eleven, 
boy or girl, man or woman, has been heard, 
or ever will be heard, saying that Sabbath 
was dull or wearisome for us, or suggesting 
that we have heard of or seen any way more 
likely than that for making the day of the 
Lord bright and blessed alike for parents 
and children.” 

But there is far better evidence than any 
such testimony in the glow of sunshine 
resting on all three books, These homes 
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were manifestly full of love and mutual robin in twos and threes in some secluded 
confidence. The children not only loved spot, looking rather dilapidated at this sea- 
each other as children, but held firmly to- son, but most of his kindred have gone 
gether in subsequent life, esteeming one south. 
another and helping one another. Andthe The chief advantage of winter ornithol- 
regard of all for their parents only stopped ogy is in studying many species that come 
short of idolatry. In the English language down from the north to spend the winter, 
there are few things finer than Carlyle’s just as the majority of our summer birds 
tribute to his father; Dr. Paton’s is at least go south in fall and return in the spring. 
as enthusiastic and the biographer of Cairns Most of our winter birds go north in April, 
says: ‘If out of that lowly cottage there spending the summer in Canada and Brit- 
came one at whose simplicity of heart and ish America. Among this class are the 
breadth of nature and obvious communion dainty, but hardy, golden-crowned kinglet, 
with the living God his countrymen have one of the smallest of our birds, to be seen 
wondered, he did not excel in those high in small flocks exploring the rough bark 
graces the man to whom he owed his birth of trees containing the eggs and larve of 
and the pure, godly surroundings of his insects and cheerily sounding his zee, zee, 
early days.” zee. Another interesting specimen is the 
SSeS crossbill, of the size of a bluebird, usu- 
ally seen among the cones of evergreens 
FRESH AIR STUDIES. extracting seeds with his twisted bill. 
BIRDS IN WINTER. In winter, too, comes the savage little 
‘* butcher bird,’’ as large as a robin, a min- 
iature bird of prey dressed in ash, with a 
Nothing promotes health of mind and harsh cry and a sullen look. Of wood- 
body like active life out of doors, Multi- peckers perhaps the most abundant are the 
tudes would doubtless find their way into ** golden-winged,”’ larger than a robin and 
fresh air and sunshine vastly more than with the entire under side of the wings of 
they do, if they had a definite object in go- g rich gold color; and the little ““downy,”’ 
ing out, but aimless wandering affords no larger than a sparrow, but very evident 
slight incentive. Just here the natural as he hammers ona bare tree as if his life 
sciences serve an admirable purpose in depended on it—as, indeed, I suppose it 
giving a meaning to one’s walks through does, 
fields and woods, entertaining and educat- _[t is worth while to go into the woods to 
ing the mind, and affording the body na- find the queer little nuthatches that can 
ture’s best medicine. walk down the trunk of a tree without a 
Along some lines of natural science, rush of blood to the head, and whose great 
however, the student suffers along annual curiosity in looking at me as I pass them 
interruption, The botanist finds very few leads me to think that it has usually not 
specimens before April, and his year’s work been the masculine member of the family 
is practically over by the first of November, that I have seen. A handsome winter spec- 
and the same is true in entomology. The imen is the snow-bunting, which often 
subject that can be followed with most suc- travels about in large flocks, which in their 
cess all through the year is ornithology. In chiefly white attire look, on the wing, like 
this, as in all similar studies, the chief har- magnified snowflakes. The snow bird is 
vest time is spring and early summer, but quite another species, almost black above 
there is no month in the year that does not and white beneath, a dressy little fellow, 
give interesting discoveries to the persist- and quite generally distributed. 
ent inquirer, and I will mention briefly a The most attractive to me of all winter 
few things that can be looked for when gpecimens is the merry chickadee, that ra- 
snow covers the ground and the thermome- gdjates its own sunshine in the stormiest 
ter is down to zero. day, always seeming desperately hungry 
Of the birds of prey one can expect to and so never wanting the best kind of 
see an occasional hawk and owl, the former sauce, while its jovial spirit would find a 
flying by day, the latter by night. There feast in adinner of herbs. If my soul ever 
are few nobler sights among birds than a undergoes transmigration, and enters into 
hawk on the wing, and our natural repug- anything less than six inches long, may I 
nance to these birds has been proved wake up in a chickadee. 
groundless, for they are far more beneficial —_4 n occasional summer bird is left stranded 
than hurtful to a man’s interests, as they here over winter, and occasionally one will 
live chiefly upon animals injurious to the find a catbird, a chewink, a fox sparrow, a 
farmer’s crops. The same is true of owls. hermit thrush, etc., that look strangely out 
The antipathy of other birds for owls is of place at this season. I have given only 
very curious. There isa strange legend in the merest glance at the subject, with the 
the East that it is due to the fact that the hope that it may lead others to go out and 
owls saw the Saviour during the darkened fnq for themselves how much there is to 
period of the crucifixion. see in what blind people call a dreary win- 
Quiterampantin many woodsare the crow ter landscape. 
and his more stylish but not less villainous ——_—_— 
brother, the blue jay. Many of the song 
birds, too, though silent, are to be found on 
trees and bushes that contain seeds and 





BY HOWARD E. PARKHURST. 





Next to the grace of God nothing helps a 
mother more in the training of her children 
“ than good reading matter, and some of this 
berries, for these are their principal source may be light literature if wisely chosen. We 
of diet; among them the brilliant goldfinch, have laughed over Helen Hunt Jackson’s Cat 
which in winter exchanges his yellow dress Stories with the little ones, have enjoyed Lit- 
for a brown suit and will even warble in tle Women with the next older and read The 
the cold when he feels well and the sunis Sduirrel Inn and the Adventures of Mrs. 
bright; the handsome cedar bird, usually, aie One Biss. Ry eenee WE Se Boys, ond 
. enjoyed them all. But we do protest at the 
like the goldfinch, in small flocks; the |. . ‘ : 

’ pictures of society life as they are presented 
brown creeper, and, more rarely, the song 


to us in our new line of stories, where domes- 
sparrow and the white-throated sparrow. tic infidelity, not purity, is the sauce that 


You need not be surprised, also, to find the gives piquancy to the whole —Interior, 
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Closet and Altar 


Prayer moves the hand that moves the 
world. 





He who trusts in God is secure, but let 
him remember that the ground of his se. 
curity remains outside himself, or he will 
find that he is resting his faith upon his 
faith—and this means subjection to many 
bitter fears and questionings. It is our 
lot to change; it is God’s glory that he 
changes not. When we think of our faith 
it is like the cable, which seems to move 
and tremble with the movement of the 
waves, but when we think of Christ it is 
like thinking of the anchor, which holds 
fast. Because our security is beyond the 
tempest of our own moods and changes 
it is eternally secure. 





Yet still 

Our change yearns after thine unchangedness; 
Our mortal craves thine immortality ; 
Our manifold and multiform and weak 
Imperfectness requires the perfect One. 
For thou art One and we are all of thee — 
Dropped from thy bosom, as thy sky drops 

down 
Its morning dews, which glitter for a space, 
Uncertain whence they fell, or whither tend, 
Till the great sun, arising on his fields, 


Up calls them all. 
—Dinah M. Craik. 





See all things, not in the blinding and de- 
ceitful glare of the world’s noon, but as 
they will seem when the shadows of life are 
closing in. At evening the sun seems to 
loom large on the horizon, while the land- 
scape gradually fades from view; and then 
the sunset reveals the infinitude of space 
crowded with unnumbered worlds, and the 
firmament glows with living sapphires. 
Even so let the presence of God loom large 
upon the narrow horizon of your life, and 
the firmament of your souls glow with the 
living sapphires of holy thoughts.—F. W. 
Farrar. 





‘‘Thou art our potter.’’ What a rep- 
resentation of God. He has taken up this 
as a vocation, namely, the redemption and 
glorification of your natureand mine. Be- 
tween your soul and God there is a wonder- 
ful relation established. The sculptor is 
not more enchained to the marble he is 
employed in chiseling, nor the gardener to 
the spot which he is converting into a gar- 
den.— George Bowen. 





Wie beseech thee, Lord, to bebold us 
witb favor, gatbered togetber in the 
peace of this roof: weak men and women 
subsisting under the covert of tby paz 
tience. Be patient still, suffer us pet a 
while longer witb our broken promises 
of good, witb our idle endeavors against 
evil—suffer us a while longer to endure, 
and, if it may be, belp us to do better. 
Bless to us our extraordinary mercies; 
if the dap come when these must be 
taken, bave us play tbe man under 
affliction. Be witb our friends, be with 
ourselves. Go witb eacb of us to rest; 
if any awake, temper to them tbe dark 
bours of watcbing; and when tbe day 
returns to us—our sun and comforter 
call us witb morning faces, eager to 
labor, eager to be bappy, if bappiness 
Sball be our portion, and, ff the day be 
marked to sorrow, strong to endure if. 
Wle thank tbee and praise thee, and 
in the words of bim to whom tbis day is 
sacred, close our oblation. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


SUNDAY AMUSEMENT FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

The problem of Sunday amusement for 
children under five years of age is not one 
that can be met by books or games alone, 
however appropriate they may be to the years 
of the little ones. In order to interest them 
it is necessary that some one—and the mother 
is the best one—sheuld give herself to the 
children with the books and games. When 
this is done there will be little difficulty in 
finding means for the proper and profitable 
occupation for them even with meager re- 
sources, while without this sympathy and 
company the little ones will fail of satisfac- 
tory amusement, however appropriate and 
complete the outfit of games may be. The 
reason for this is obvious. The child under 
tive has not yet developed the powers of con- 
centration of mind and continuity of thought 
on a Single subject to a sufficient degree to 
enable it to entertain itself for any length of 
time without the assistance of sympathy and 
suggestion from some one else. Often on a 
week day, amidst a roomful of things adapted 
to its amusement, the little one will say, ‘‘ I 
don’t know what to do,’ and time has to be 
taken and ingenuity used to excite a new in- 
terest in the old objects. So it is certain that 
if the child is to be amused on Sunday the 
Sunday books and games must be supple- 
mented by the devotion of a sympathetic and 
patient soul, 

But this does not answer the question as to 
books and games for little children. Perhaps 
that can best be suggested by telling what 
has been successfully used for the amusement 
of one such little one. Before he was two 
years old the sources of special Sunday amuse- 
ment were the pictures found in Doré’s Bible 
Gallery and a book entitled Gems of Art, 
neither of them expensive volumes. These, 
with little stories about the pictures, made 
the Sabbath a delight to the little one. At 
two and a half years Sunday playthings began 
to beintroduced. The first wasa well-stocked 
Noah’s Ark. During the leisure hours of the 
day the child amused himself with this for 
long periods without assistance. ‘ Leisure 
hours”? are spoken of because the child had 
been for some time a constant attendant at 
church and Sunday school. In connection 
with these the Sunday school book and paper 
come in to be explained and read to the child 
by the mother. 

Gradually other sources of Sunday amuse- 
ment were added. At three years there came 
the Temple of Knowledge, an ingenious and 
instructive Bible puzzle often recommended 
and freely advertised. Soon after that Sun- 
day Sawyer Cards, illustrative of the life of 
Joseph, were purchased and proved attractive 
and useful. Later The Temple in Blocks was 
procured, and the latest source of amusement 
adopted is one that would scarceiy be thought 
of in this connection— Byington’s Chart of 
Jewish National History. These things, with 
pictures illustrative of the Sunday school les- 
son drawn on the blackboard, and a scrap- 
book filled with pictures of temples, churches, 
saints and madonnas, have furnished sufficient 
variety of material for Sunday amusement for 
the boy. Not all of these treasures are used 
every week, but, whatever the material se- 
lected, if lovingly and thoughtfully used by 
the mother, it has always served to make the 
day pass so quickly and pleasantly that the 
child looks forward to Sunday. One rule, 
that has insured the enjoyment of the Sun- 
day games and pictures, is that under no cir- 
cumstances, not even the entertainment of 
company, are they to be used by the child on 
other days, and the boy so thoroughly under- 
stands and respects the rule that he emphati- 
cally objects to, and sturdily resists, the han- 
dling by his little callers during the week of 
things sacred to Sunday. 

I might also suggest an entirely different 
set of material to be used for such purposes: 


a home-made scrap-book filled with pictures 
from religious papers; Seven Years in Ceylon 
and one of the smaller illustrated Bible 
Dictionaries for picture-books; a home-made 
sand map; a set of dolls dressed to represent 
different missionary countries; afew wooden 
or tin camels, donkeys or sheep. These last 
can be used in an endless variety of ways. 
The camels would make the train with which 
Eliezer went to seek a wife for Isaac; one of 
the donkeys, the ass on which Balaam rode; 
the sheep, the flocks tended by Moses or 
David; they all would represent the wealth 
of Jacoborof Job. Itis not so much the mate- 
riai used, so be it there is something of appro- 
priateness in it, as the sacredness with which 
it is devoted to the Sabbath, and the ingenu- 
ity and time the mother puts into its use that 
will make Sunday a day of joy to the child. 
It may seem to some that the mother is de- 
prived of mental and spiritual enrichment by 
such a course. But there is no better mental 
discipline than making one’s self understand 
a thing so thoroughly as to be able to explain 
it intelligently to a little child, while the 
effort to become as a little child in thought 
and faith is a source of true development for 
the soul. Mrs. ALBERT DONNELL. 


A COMMON NEED. 

In response to a request in our issue of 
Jan. 9, and also in an earlier issue, that we 
mention a few books and picture charts suit- 
able for the use of quite young children on 
Sunday afternoons, we append the following, 
all of which can be ordered through the Cong. 
S.S. & Pub. Society: 


The Story of the Bible, $1.50 
Bible Pictures and What They Teach Us, 1.50 
Story of the Gospel, 50 
First Steps for Little Feet. By Charles Foster, 50 
Little Folks’ Bible Gallery Board. By Jenny 

1 00 


B. Merrill, 
The Child’s Bible. Introduction by Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, 1.50 
The Child’s Life of Christ, Introduction by 


J.L. Hurlburt, 150 
God Is Love. 24 large color-plates, 150 
That Sweet Story of Old. Colored plates. In- 

troduction by Archdeacon Farrar, 50 
Bible Steps for Little Pilgrims, 1 25 
Bible A BC in Colors, .20 
Bible Stories in Simple Language, 5 
Life of Christ in Picture and Story. By Lou- 

ise Seymour Houghton, 1.50 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 

Our human love is blind and selfsh even to 
cruelty when the fature good of our children 
is all forgotten in the gratification of indulg- 
ing them in any way or any thing which is 
harmful. It is the opinion of medical men 
that much suffering and permanent injury is 
done to little ones by ignorant and irregular 
feeding. Certainly the helpless innocents are 





often the victims of thoughtless, selfish con- | 
venience; it may be easier to give a child a | 
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cooky than to stop and divert it, and this oft 
repeated becomes a habit, until the little body 
is not all that suffers. The child’s ideal of 
the best which the parent has to give is of 
something to gratify the appetite; he bas 
learned no self-control and has become greedy, 
selfish and probably willful. Parents who 
love (?) their children so well that they can 
never punish them unless angry with them 
are most cruel, and the sbarp, quick words 
make wounds the scars of which may last 
through life. The parents are grieved and 
disappointed that their children are so irrita- 
ble and disagreeable, little thinking the cause 
is their own unintentional cruelty. 
EK. B. W. 
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The Conversation Corner. 





ERE is another picture of * two lit- 

iH tle pilgrims ’”’ for you, but I do not 
believe that any of you will guess 

that they are the same, or eventwins. But 
they are surely both “ pilgrims,” for one is 
traveling on his rocking-horse and both of 
them on a canal boat; the last would prob- 
ably make about the same rate of speed as 
the other! The picture was kindly fur- 
nished to the Corner by Mr. Clifton John- 
son, the artist, but he did not tell the names 
of the children or of the boat, or any story 
about them. I think their home is Leyden 
in Holland, where, you remember, our an- 
cestral Pilgrims lived for several years. Of 
course most of you know that in that very 
odd, but most interesting, country many 
families live all the time on such boats, and 
there the children eat and sleep and play. 
If any of the Cornerers join ‘‘ The Congrega- 
tionalist’s Pilgrimage to Holland’ next 
summer, you must find those children and 
tell us about them. Meantime, the best I 
can do is to print a letter (which has been 
in my drawer several weeks) from a boy, 
who writes about his vacation in Holland: 


ANDOVER, MAss. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Thecanalsin Holland 
are very dirty, especially at the Hague and 
Amsterdam. There is green scum all over 
them. Out in the country the canals are 
higher than the railroads, so that the canal- 
boats look very strange. Itis said that Am- 
sterdam is a northern Venice. The only re- 
semblance is that they both have a great 
many canals. But the canals in Venice are 
for pleasure, and are the only way of getting 
about, as there are not any streets there. But 
in Amsterdam there are regular streets and 
horses and carriages, and the canals are 
merely for freight, and carrying things from 
ships to different buildings. 

At the Italian lakes I met a very nice gen- 
tleman and his wife from Holland. hey 
were very nice indeed. When we left there 
we exchanged cards and on his was Count 
Schimmelpenninck. We did not know he wasa 
count, but he had told us he was burgomaster. 
After we came home he sent mea picture of 
Queen Wilhelmina, and he wrote this on the 
back of it: 

‘*To Master George H——, in remembrance 
of our acquaintance made in Lugano and hop- 
ing he may always remain equally enthusias- 
tic at seeing his dear American flag, as I 
knew him to be when it was hoisted at Bel- 
lagio. Count F. D. Schimmelpenninck, burg- 
meister [mayor] of Amersfoort, member of the 
states general of the Netherlands. Amers- 
foort, Sept. 26, 1894. Orange forever!’ 

IT always took my hat off to the American 
flag. Yours truly, GEorGE H., Jr. 


That is very interesting, even if it does 


not tell anything about the canal: boat chil- 
dren, and I wish that George would call 
and see me when he comes to town. I like 
his way of saluting the flag of his country! 


FROM NEW MEMBERS. 


Savucus, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have some money for 
Pomiuk. I am not a Cornerer, but I want to 
be. [am nearly eight years old. I have not 
any Newfoundland stamps. Joun L. 


I have sent to my old friend at St. John’s 
to try and obtain more dogs’ heads and 
seals and ships, etc., for you and other 
friends of Pomiuk. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


Dear Mr. Martin: A little while after the 
song, ‘‘ The elephant now goes round,” was 
put in the Corner my father —— singing it 
without knowing it was in the Corner. I 
want to be a Cornerer. Can I? I am ten 
years old, and I am in the fifth grade. I have 
not skipped or lost a grade. My Christmas 
presents were a pencil box with lead pencil, 
penholder, knife, ruler and rubber, three 
games and three books—Blue Jackets of ’61, 
Little Arthur’s History of France, and Nat- 
ural Law in the Spiritual World, also another 
book, Paul’s Angel. I got a big, blue silk 
necktie. I am glad to see the old Captain 
back. ARTHUR N, 


Your presents seem to be of avery useful 


character, but don’t you find Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World rather hard reading? 


KENNEBUNK, ME. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am a girl twelve years 
old and wish very much to be a Cornerer. I 
used to have a black coon cat who grew to 
such size and looked so much like a bear that 
we called him Bruin, but he died in a fit. The 
same friend who sent that sent us anothér 
coon cat. She is a tiger cat, with a white 
breast and paws, pink nose and beautiful 
eyes. We can’t seem to find a name that 
suits her. We thought at one time that we 
would call her Trilby, but papa said ‘ that is 
a back number.” I would be greatly obliged 
if you and the Cornerers would suggest names 
for her, GERTRUDE L. 

You might name her for your historic 
Mousam River, of which a Corner girl sent 
us a photograph last summer, or you could 
combine geography and zoélogy and call it 
Kennecooin—that would have the advantage 
of rhyming with Bruin if you should wish, 
when she shall have had a fit, to give hera 
poetical epitaph, after the manner of the 
girl in the Corner Scrap- Book. 

N.B. Look out for Armenian picture, 


and for Corner letters about it. 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 

Who Have Been Poet Laureates of England? 
This question is raised by the queen’s recent 
appointment of Alfred Austin to fill the posi- 
tion vacant since the death of Tennyson. 
The question is not entirely easy to answer. 
The earlier poets sometimes mentioned as 
laureates were not strictly such, only receiv- 
ing occasional royal pensions or grants. The 
laureateship proper may be reckoned as be- 
ginning with Ben Jonson in 1619. Before 
that the following names are given with their 
sovereigns and dates of birth and death: 


Geoffrey Chaueer, 1328-1400. Edward III, 
Henry Scogan. Henry IV. 
John Kay (Caius). Edward IV. 
Andrew Bernard. Henry VII. 
John Skelton. 1460-1529. Henry VIIT 
dmund Spenser. 1553-1599. Elizabeth. 
Samuel Daniel. 1562-1619, James I. 


In the second list the years indicate the 
duration of the laureateship: 


Ben Jonson. 1619-1637. Charles I. 

Sir William Davenant. 1637-1668 Charles I. 

Jobn Dryden. 668-1688, Charles IT. 
Thomas Shadwell. 1688-1692, William and Mary, 
Nahum Tate. 1693-1714. William and Mary. 
Nicholas Rowe. 1714-1718. George I. 

Rev. Lawrence Eusden, 1719-1730. George I. 

Colley Cibber. 30-1757. George II. 
William Whitehead. 1758-1785. George IIT. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas Warton. 1785-1790. George ILI. 

Henry James Pye. 90-1813. George IIT. 

Robert Southey. 1813-1843. George III. 
William Wordsworth. 1843-1850. Victoria. 

Alfred Tennyson. 850-1892. Victoria. 

Alfred Austin. 1896- Victoria. 


Of the first list two names only come down 
to us with fame; of the second, five. It is too 
early yet to judge the present laureate; his 
first official poem, ‘‘ Jameson’s Ride,’’ sounds 
tamely beside ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade.”’ Keepers of scrap-books would better 
save it, however. 

‘*Orange Forever!’’ One of the most inter- 
esting juvenile books on Holland is Mary 
Mapes Dodge’s The Land of Pluck. Here is 
an extract illustrating George H.’s letter in 
the Corner: 

The Oranges are loved by the Dutch be- 
cause they can boast of many a valorous and 
wise ancestor, but principally because the 
head of the house, Prince William, who was 
murdered in 1584, freed the people from the 
Spanish tyrant whose despotic reign had be- 
come unbearable. The sole descendant of 
this long list of princes and kings is our little 
Queen Wilhelmina, much beloved by the 
people, who cherish her as something very 
precious, 

Abraham Lincoln. Prince William reminds 
us of our ‘‘ martyred President,’? whose birth- 
day occurs the coming week. If you are pre- 
paring a school essay upon him for that day 
you will find new material for illustration in 
the articles about his youth in McClure’s 
Magazine, also in Mr. Henry Watterson’s ad- 
dress in Boston, Jan. 20, reported in the pa- 
pers. In the first you will see what helped to 
make the boy a great man—self-reliance, per- 
severance, mastering whatever he read or 
studied. 

Whittier’s Rhymes for Children. One of the 
January magazines has an article on the dear 
Quaker poet, which tells of a little girl, a 
particular friend of his, who asked him to 
write a verse on the death of her favorite 
kitten. Its name was worthy of the learned 
list proposed for our editorial cat a year or 
two ago—it was Bathsheba! Without hesita- 
tion, the poet solemnly repeated this epitaph: 


Bathsheba! to whom none ever said scat— 
No worthier cat 

Ever sat on a mat 

Or caught a rat— 

Requiescat! 


At another time the little girl’s pony broke 
his leg, and again she asked Mr. Whittier for 
help, saying that she had written part of a 
verse, but could not think how to finish it. 
He asked her for her lines and she gave them: 


~ pony kicked to the right, he kicked to the left, 
he stable post he struck it, 
He broke his leg short eff— 


And the poet immediately added— 
And then he kicked the bucket! 


LN. mM. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR Fess. 16. Luke 7: 2-16. 
THE GREAT HELPER. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The evangelists wrete as preachers rather 
than as historians. They did not seek to 
give arecord of the events in the Lord’s life 
in the order in which they occurred, but to 
show from his acts and words who he was 
and why he came intothe world. Luke tells 
us how Jesus, as the all-powerful friend of 
mankind, touches human life at every point 
and shows his supremacy over it. In this 
lesson Luke groups together two miracles 
demonstrating Christ’s beneficent power to 
dispel sorrow by conquering fatal disease and 
even death itself. They disclose to us: 

1. Our Lord’s compassion. Jesus never 
sought a single case of sickness or sorrow that 
he might relieve it. His business was not to 
relieve individual distresses, but to purify the 
fountains of life through the truth to which 
he bore witness. Yet he who came to bring 
life to all mankind could never refuse it to 
one man. No one ever sought him for relief 
in vain. At Capernaum Jewish citizens 
pleaded for the help of Jesus for a Roman 
officer. He responded at once, though it 
must have seemed strange that he should be 
summoned by messengers and not by the 
person who sought his help. 

Nain is a little village about four hours’ 
walk southwest from Capernaum on the road 
toward Jerusalem. Perhaps Jesus was on 
his way thither to attend the second Passover 
of his ministry. He had reached the gate of 
the town, and with him a number of Galilean 
pilgrims. The most striking disclosures of 
his character appear to have resulted from 
surprises, purely incidental. His meeting 
with this funeral procession was one of them. 
In a willow basket, borne by friends and 
neighbors, lay the body ofa yung man. Be- 
foreit walked the widowed mother bowed with 
grief. The sad faces of the large company of 
sympathizers showed how pathetic was the 
effect of the death, not only in the one home, 
but in the entire village. Instantly the affec- 
tion of the Son of Mary went out to this 
mother and he became one in sympathy with 
the mourning multitude. 

In both these cases the people were deeply 
moved and the presence and power of Jesus 
blessed them all. What pastor, whose heart 
has ached for sorrow which he could not re- 
lieve in the chamber where a beloved one was 
at the point of death, or as he has performed 
the last sad rites of burial, does not better 
understand Jesus because of the scenes here 
described? What mourner does not value 
more the privilege of telling his grief to Jesus 
as he sees him sending his message in answer 
to the faith of that centurion or standing be- 
side that widow and before that bier? What 
he was then he is to every parent, husband, 
wife or friend coming to him bearing a bur- 
den of fear or grief. 

2. Christ’s expression of his compassion. 
The centurion was a foreigner, but Jesus not 
only dispelled his grief but honored his faith 
above that of his own countrymen. He did 
not even see him, but he sent him an assur- 
ance of friendship which overcame the na- 
tional barrier between them and witnessed to 
the compassion of Jesus for every stranger in 
distress. To the bereaved widow be showed 
a sympathy which she had not even asked. 
Others wept with her. His first words were, 
‘‘Be not weeping.’’ They would have been 
unsympathetic had not their tone showed 
that he meant to remove the cause for weep- 
ing. Those who did weep would not touch 
the dead body, nor, if they could help it, that 
on which the body was borne, for they dreaded 
defilement. But Jesus, a stranger, stepped 
forward and touched the bier. The bearers 
halted. By these words and this act he made 
the mother's sorrow and the friends’ sympathy 
completely his own. He was one with them. 
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Then the word of power broke the wonder- 
ful silence, ‘‘ Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise.” The word which had called worlds 
into being commanded life to revive the dead. 
In the eyes of the Son of God this body was 
still, ‘young man.” In calling him back to 
life Jesus invoked no other power than his 
own: ‘‘ J say unto thee.’’ To his word there 
was prompt response in life, action, utterance. 
The compassion of Jesus was fully expressed 
when he had made the mother realize that 
her son was hers once more. 

3. The effect of Christ’s compassion on the 
world. In these two incidents Jesus appears 
as the world’s Saviour. Not one broken heart 
is ever brought to him unnoticed. Not one 
sSympathizing prayer for others is ever offered 
to him unheard. He still bears our griefs and 
carries our sorrows. We have not a high 
priest who cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities. Death had grasped the 
centurion’s servant. No human power could 
have delivered him. But life was still in him. 
The young man of Nain was dead. In all 
history the Jews had known but two in- 
stances of the exercise of power over death, 
and those by their greatest prophets calling 
upon God. <A sense of awe came on the peo- 
ple when the young man was raised from the 
dead. Theimpression spread throughout Pal- 
estine and came to John in his prison. It 
seems strange that no mention is made of the 
feeling towards Jesus of the young man and 
his mother; but Luke’s thought is centered 
wholly on Jesus, for be writes to disclose him. 

Christ did not come to change human con- 
ditions so as to banish sorrow by miracles, for 
its discipline is necessary in making holy 
character. But he wrought miracles to show 
his will toward men, and his power to deliver 
them from allills. He began a new kingdom 
whose might will “ bring to naught him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil.” 
So surely does what he accomplished insure 
the perfection of that kingdom that he could 
say even before he was crucified: ‘‘I have 
overcome the world;’’ and the apostle could 
proclaim with confidence, ‘‘Our Saviour, 
Christ Jesus, who abolished death, and 
brought life and incorruption to light.” 
These miracles are the assurance to every 
mourner that Jesus is the resurrection and 
the life; that he ‘‘ shall wipe away every tear 
from their eyes, and death shall be no more; 
neither shall there be mourning nor crying 
nor pain any more.” Christ’s disciples are 
touched by human sorrows as he was, but 
cannot, as he did, banish them by a word. 
Yet by proclaiming his Word we are surely 
conquering sorrow and sin and death, and 
bringing in the time of which prophets 
dreamed and which Christ foresaw, when 
‘men shall obtain gladness and joy, and sor- 
row and sighing shall flee away.” 


<a 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Feb. 9-15. The Fellowship of Believ- 
ers. Mal.3: 16-18; Acts 2: 41-47; Eph. 4: 1-7. 
Mutual interest. Helpfulness. Sharing in spir- 
itual experiences. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


ae 


The London New Age (Socialist) says the 
difference between the Turkish horrors in 
Armenia and the British horrors in Matabele- 
land is merely a difference of motive. Men 
wearing the queen’s uniform fired into South 
African kraals filled with women and chil- 
dren and mowed down with seven-pounders 
thousands of poor Lobengula’s men, simply 
for satisfying the Christian thirst for gold 
and creating an African thirst for rum; the 
Turks have organized massacres in Armenia 
either to put down threatened revolt or out 
of sheer fanaticism. And it says that for 
Lord Rosebery to “‘ be haunted by the horrors 
of Asia Minor” is much to his credit, but it 
points out that he is the man who decorated 
and honored the “ chief incendiary in South 
Africa,” Sir CeciljRhodes. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
AN EMINENT SCHOLAR ON AMERICAN MIS- 
SIONARIES IN TURKEY. 

Prof. W. M. Ramsay, author of a Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor, as well as of two 
volumes concerning the early church in the 
Roman Empire and St. Paul’s travels, in the 
course of an important speech on the Arme- 
nian atrocities recently delivered in Aber- 
deen gave a discriminating analysis of Arme- 
nian characteristics and paid an unqualified 
tribute of praise to our missionaries in Tur- 
key. Though frankly owning at the outset 
that of the many races which he has met in 
the Ottoman Empire there is none to whom 
he personally owes so little gratitude for kind- 
ness shown to a traveler, none whose charac- 
ter has seemed to him in general so repellent, 
so selfish, so little alive to the loftier motives, 
so bound down in the lowest estimate of life 
according to the standard of money as the 
Armenians, Professor Ramsay at the same 
time emphasizes the possibilities which these 
people possess for rapid and high develop- 
ment under favorable circumstances. He 
declares that the most striking examples he 
has ever encountered of ability to receive 
and assimilate and rise to the level of higher 
education and nobler nature have been among 
the Armenians, and instances two men in 
particular, one a young Armenian educated 
at Robert College, who was some years ago 
attached to the service of the British consul- 
general; another, a young pastor, a graduate 
of Aintab, whom Professor Ramsay ran across 
in his round of inspection of the out-stations 
of the American missionaries. Of this man 
the speaker said: ‘‘ Meeting him accidentally 
and unawares in the squalid street of a 
wretched mud-built village, I felt as he ap- 
proached the air of education and refinement 

and high purpose that belonged to him.” 

The expressions of confidence in and hearty 
approval of the missionaries and their work 
in Turkey, coming from such an authority as 
Professor Ramsay, are worth quoting at 
length. Referring to the recent atrocities he 
said: ‘*With regard to the facts the testi- 
mony of the American missionaries is enough 
to convince me and to convince all who have 
known the missionaries. I have already re- 
ferred to their educational foundations, their 
colleges and their schools. But I have given 
no account of their position in the country, 
their knowledge of the people, the magnifi- 
cent work they have done, their singleness of 
purpose, the good judgment with which they 
have abstained from all political bias and all 
interference with the established facts of the 
country (except in so far as an attempt to 
educate and to bring to a higher type of 
Christianity the Armenian people produces 
some change in the existing facts of the coun- 
try). Their work has been to create an edu- 
cated middle class in the Eastern lands; such 
a class did not exist in these countries, and 
without such a class no free constitutional 
government is possible. It is these mission- 
aries that have made Bulgaria fit to govern 
itself by educating such a class of men. Poli- 
ticians may say that Bulgaria was created by 
the Berlin Treaty or by King Alexander, but 
I believe that in a more real sense it was 
Robert College that has made Bulgaria.”’ In 
another eloquent allusion to this same col- 
lege Professor Ramsay declared that it “ has 
done more to facilitate a safe solution of the 
Eastern question than all the diplomacy of 
all the European powers throughout this 
century.” 

This magnificent testimony from a man so 
thoroughly familiar with Asia Minor and so 
distinguished for his researches in this re- 
gion is in striking contrast to the irresponsi- 
ble statements of such a superficial observer 
as Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. 


OUR OWN WORK. 


A Wellesley for Spain. At the recent annual 
meeting in Boston of the International Insti- 
tute for Girls in Spain, which is incorporated 
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under the laws of Massachusetts, stroug em- 
phasis was laid on the pressing need of funds 
for suitable buildings for this college in San 
Sebastian, which is a humble beginning of 
what may prove a Vassar or a Wellesley Col- 
lege for Spain. As a result of the earnest ef- 
forts of Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, who is 
director of the institute, many intelligent 
girls have gone out from its doors with an ed- 
ucation hitherto almost unknown to the 
women of Spain. Among them are two 
bright girls who have passed the rigid exam- 
inations of the Royal University at Madrid 
with the highest honors, and forty-seven 
pupils who are already teachers. 

The corporation has nearly $10,000 in hand 
for the purpose of new buildings and a site of 
several acres has been selected for purchase 
when the funds will admit. The desire is to 
raise $50,000 before beginning. Numbers of 
Spain’s most progressive young women are 
now pressing for entrance into the school, 
but are debarred because of the meager ac- 
commodations. In the classroomsthe girls are 
packed into uncomfortably close quarters, 
and a kitchen twelve by fourteen feet serves 
as a laboratory for the classes in chemistry, 
physics, botany, physiology and zodlogy. 
Thirty children in the kindergarten depart- 
ment are crowded into a room only eight by 
ten feet in dimensions, while in small rooms 
called dormitories three to six students are 
obliged to sleep with no light save that which 
comes from a window reached by a ladder. 
After learning of these conditions one reads 
with sympathy this appeal of Mrs. Gulick: 
‘* After twenty-five years of life and work in 
Spain we turn to our friends and ask them to 
help us place this precious jewel in a worthy 
and permanent setting. We can only give 
ourselves, our lives to this work, which we 
have gladly done. If we had a fortune prob- 
ably we would be selfish enough not to let 
others share even in this necessary work, for 
the one whom God allows to do it will be im- 
mortalized in the history of Spain.” JohnN, 
Dennison has been elected president of the 
corporation and Edwin H. Baker of Green- 
wich, Ot., treasurer. 

Shall Missionaries Remain in Turkey? In an 
impressive article in The Missionary Herald 
Rev. W. A. Farnsworth of Cisarea, now in 
this country, discusses the question whether 
our missionaries, in view of the ominous fu- 
ture and present danger and distress, ought 
to remain at their stations in Turkey or seek 
places of greater safety. While the writer ac- 
knowledges that the first impulse of those who 
lock at them merely as American citizens 
with no reference to their work and responsi- 
bilities wou!d be to advise tiight, especially 
on the part of single women and mothers with 
little children, he glories in asserting that 
none of the workers in the smitten regions 
have doubted the duty of standing bravely 
by the men and women to whom they are de- 
voting their lives. ‘‘Has there ever been a 
time when the missionaries in Turkey could 
do so much for the good of the people as they 
can just at this time?” asks Dr. Farnsworth. 
“Not to mention the great relief work that 
they are doing at Trebizond, at Van, at Har- 
poot, and at every station, indeed, where mas- 
sacres have occurred, their very presence is 
both a comfort and protection to very many 
afflicted, frightened, sorrowing people. These 
are the great opportunities of their lives and 
nobly are they meeting them. The mission- 
aries in Turkey are making history. If they 
are able to remain in the land there is a noble 
future. All the Armenians in the empire are 
ready as never before to accept the messengers 
of the gospel.”” These are the brave words of 
a man whose daughter and five grandchildren 
are now on the ground in hourly dread and in 
peril of their lives. 

Another Florence Nightingale. Attention has 
been recently called in the letters from the 
Tokio correspondent of the New York Herald 
to the noble work and the wide influence of 
Miss Eliza Talcott, for twenty-two years a 
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missionary of the American Board in Japan. 
Her services in the Nurses’ Training Schocl 
in Kyoto fitted her to werk successfully in 
the military hospitals at Hiroshima, where 
she went soon after the beginning of the war. 
The head surgeon commended her very highly 
and the Japanese soldiers, as well as the Chi- 
nese prisoners, looked upon her with profound 
gratitude and veneration. A Chinese officer, 
captured at Wei-hai-wei, has declared that 
‘‘her very face was sunlight, beaming with 
Christian love. Her countenance was aglow 
with an inward delight and seemed ever ready 
to soothe and bless the sorrowfuland broken- 
hearted. Our officers had not given an exeg- 
gerated account of her kindness and acts of 
charity, for we had the rare opportunity to 
share them and to appreciate their divine 
effects.’’ 


ao 


Y. P. 8. 0. EB. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Feb. 16-22, Loyalty to Our Church. 
Ps. 84: 1-12. 

Christian Endeavorers who keep in mind 
the motto of their society hardly need to be 
reminded that it is as much their business to 
uphold and increase the honor of their church 
as it is to witness to Christ before the world. 
Yet one hears a good deal of talk nowadays 
that is likely to deceive those who are at- 
tracted by what seems to be an exhibition of 
remarkable breadth and charity. Weare told 
that one church is as good as another—that 
all are after the same thing. Usually such 
reasoning proceeds from persons who think 
that one religion is as good as another, and 
in the great majority of cases the line of argu 
ment means practically absence of devotion 
to any church or any religion. 

Our religion, to be real and effective, must 
gather itself around some center where it can 
receive nourishment and from which it can 
go forth to service. For most of us church 
relations are fixed by the providences that 
guide our lives. As a rule the fellowship in 
which our parents found comfort and inspira- 
tion is the one that appealsto us. Some men, 
to be sure, feel called, as did Martin Luther 
and John Robinson, to pass out from the 
church of their fathers into a larger liberty 
and greater purity. But such cases are ex- 
ceptional, and one is likely to be happiest in 
his Christian life if he can stay in the church 
in which he was born and reared, and can 
there think his thoughts of God and men 
and do his work for God and men. If the 
church of his birth seems to him narrow and 
exclusive let him strive in the right way to 
broaden it, if it seems to him cold and sleep- 
ing let him bend his energies to its awaken- 
ing, but let him at all events hold to it if pos- 
sible and labor for its purification and efti- 
ciency. 

Loyalty to a cause, a person, an institution, 
is kindled by knowledge concerning the ob- 
ject to which devotion is professed. If we 
knew more about our church we should love 
it better. We Congregationalists have a rec- 
ord of which we need not be ashamed. What 
believers in our polity and faith have accom- 
plished is writ in large letters. They freed 
the minds of men from unbearable bondage. 
They planted the seeds of civilization in a 
new continent. They established educational 
institutions on a comprehensive and generous 
scale, they sent the gospel to the remote re- 
gions of the earth. Today Congregationalists 
are standing for principles and are doing a 
work whose importance cannot easily be over- 
estimated. To recognize these facts is not to 
despise or ignore any other branch of Christ’s 
church, but to fit us for better and more loyal 
service in the place where our lives are set. 


a — 


The irreligious man is an imperfect crea- 
tion; the irreligious woman is a monster.— 
Prof. John Stuart Blackie. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES, A SERIES OF 
ESSAYS BY WALTER PATER. 


This volume gathers together what is left 
of the uncollected work of Pater, with the 
addition of a preface and complete bibliog- 
raphy by Charles L. Shadwell. The essays 
in the book extend over the whole period 
of the author’s literary activity, from the 
example of his youthful work in the last 
paper (which has been added, Mr. Shad- 
well says, ‘‘ as the only specimen known to 
be preserved of those early essays of Mr. 
Pater’s by which his literary gifts were first 
made known to the small circle of his Ox- 
ford friends’’) to the most recent of his 
works. This inclusion is fortunate, as it 
enables us to study the changes of a noble 
style, cloistered and reserved at first, but 
broadening out through knowledge and 
sympathy in the growth of a feeling of the 
human relations with which it deals, and 
the desire of appealing more directly to 
men, 

A glance at the bibliography gives us the 
range rather than the purpose of Pater’s 
work. It is a man of the Renaissance who 
speaks to us, one who has felt the charm 
and power of the old pagan life with all the 
freshness of its new discovery in the libra- 
ries and palaces of Italy in the time of the 
intellectual awakening. It is art, poetry, 
history, the quiet life of the spirit aloof 
from the busy ways of men which we call 
practical; and yet it has the mark of a deep 
study of and purpose for humanity. It is 
this sense of repose, not purposeless but 
strenuous, which attracts and holds us as 
we read. The author is never in a hurry. 
He never slights the work of preparation, 
but always makes us feel that he has seen 
his subject in its wide relations to environ- 
ment, and in its orderly and natural place 
in the development of the spirit of man 
without which criticism is forever barren. 
Whether he is tracing Raphael through the 
changes of his short and brilliant career, 
in which ‘the has already habitually this 
strange effect, not only on the whole body 
of his juniors, but 6n those whose manner 
had been long since formed; they lose 
something of themselves by contact with 
him, as if they went to school again,” or 
studying the soul history of Pascal, or 
making us feel the stirring of the people’s 
life in the building of the great cathedrals 
of France, or recalling his boyhood in the 
wonderful picture of The Child in the 
House, we feel the power of an insight 
which grows and is not hurried, and the 
vigor of a wide and calm knowledge in- 
forming a powerful and finished style. 
The book, with its predecessors, has a 
value apart, because it is a witness to the 
repose of beauty and the calm in which the 
most enduring works of art must needs be 
wrought, We note a misprint on page 29, 
which makes a fine passage of sustained 
description nearly unintelligible. [Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.75.] 


ASTRONOMY. 


Mars. Of our celestial neighbors Mars 
is by far the most interesting at the present 
stage of knowledge. Unlike Venus, who 
covers her face with clouds, the ruddy star 
lies open to inspection, except when the 
differing voyages of the planets carry us 
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out of range or the conditions of our own 
atmosphere are unfavorable. These two 
hindrances are, however, so great that 
knowledge of our neighbor has progressed 
very slowly. In a sumptuous volume of 
more than two hundred pages Percival 
Lowell has given us the result of research in 
other quarters, enlarged and supplemented 
by nearly a year’s systematic study, during 
the last opposition of the planet, in the dry 
and clear air of Arizona. To the name of 
Schiaparelli, the most famous of the stu- 
dents of Mars, that of Mr. Lowell must 
henceforth be linked. We have room for 
only the briefest statement of a few of his 
conclusions, which, it need not be said, are 
of the highest interest to every thoughtful 
student of the thoughts of God. 

It is Mr. Lowell’s conclusion that Mars, 
a planet whose surface is only one-quarter 
that of the earth, is in a much more ad- 
vanced stage of planetary life than ours, 
nearer, that is, to the final extinction which 
seems to have overtaken the life (if any) of 
the moon. With few hights and depres- 
sions and with continual cloudlessness in 
an atmosphere rarer than that at the sum- 
mit of the Himalayas, the one important 
question for the Martians is that of the 
conservation and utilization of the sparse 
water supply derived from the melting of 
the polar snows. This is conducted by 
a network of irrigating channels to a great 
part of the surface of the planet. Wher- 
ever these channels go, there are broad 
bands and ovals of vegetation thirty to 
one hundred and fifty miles wide, which 
grow green in spring and fade in autumn 
into a dull yellow, and these broad bands 
of vegetation, fed by the polar snows, are 
the only oases in the deserts to which the 
planet owes its peculiar ruddy light. In 
considering the enormous extent of the 
canals, it is to be remembered that “‘ a Mar- 
tian would be, physically, fiftyfold more 
efficient than a man,’’ while ‘‘a mind of no 
mean order would seem to have presided 
over the system we see—a mind certainly 
of considerably more comprehensiveness 
than that which presides over the various 
departments of our own public works.” 

If we have any fault to find with the 
book it is with a certain exuberance of sa- 
tirical humor which sometimes breaks the 
dignity of the style, as where it reads (page 
111): ‘To have drawings simply swear at 
each other across the page is, in the inter- 
ests of deduction, objectionable.”’ Aside 
from two or three flaws of this kind, the 
style is delightfully clear and refreshingly 
light and humorous in touch. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.50.] 

Some idea of the rate of progress of 
modern scientific research may be gath- 
ered from the fact that Professor Young 
of Princeton has been obliged after only 
fourteen years to make a complete revi- 
sion, including the entire rewriting of 
many parts, of his standard treatise on 
The Sun. Aud, even so, ‘‘the progress of 
discovery with respect to Helium,’’ he 
says, ‘‘has been so continuous and rapid 
during the revision and printing of the 
work that I have found it necessary to 
append a supplementary note upon the 
subject.’’ Written by the greatest Amer- 
ican master of the subject in a clear 
and yet condensed style, with illustrations 
which are illuminating and a full index, 
this handbook starts on a new career of 
usefulness, [D. Appleton & Co. $2.00.) 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels, by 
Paton J. Gloag, D.D. This book completes 
Dr. Gloag’s series of introductions to the 
books of the New Testament. The most 
important problem in this field is the syn- 
optic problem. It is the correlate of the 
Pentateuchal question in the Old Testa- 
ment. Are these three gospels independ- 
ent, mutually dependent or compilations 
from one or more previous works? Dr. 
Gloag pronounces against their independ- 
ence. He thinks that each of these gospels 
has oral tradition at its foundation, but con- 
siders this theory inadequate to account for 
their remarkable similarity. He favors the 
view that they are mutually dependent, 
and makes these propositions, 1. Mark is 
an original gospel. 2. In all probability, 
though not certainly, Matthew and Luke 
used Mark as one of their sources, 38, Mat- 
thew and Luke wrote independently of each 
other. Eichhorn, the great Biblical critic 
of the last century, was the first to bring 
into prominence the hypothesis of earlier 
written sources. Since his time it has been 
adopted in various forms by many of the 
leading students of the subject. Our au- 
thor affirms that the theories of an Ur-Mat- 
thew and an Ur-Mareus are not supported 
by the fathers, although we might reason- 
ably suppose them to refer to them. He 
argues that they are in themselves im- 
probable and rejects them. Each gospel 
is taken up separately, pronounced gen- 
uine, and written by the evangelist whose 
name it bears. Mark and Luke were 
written in Greek. We cannot be positive 
about the original language of Matthew. 
The testimony of the fathers favors Hebrew, 
but the internal evidence points to Greek. 
A date in the neighborhood of A.D. 60 
is assigned to each, Mark being the earliest. 
Dr. Gloag rejects the doxology in the 
Lord’s Prayer. He gives the arguments 
for and against the last twelve verses of 
Mark, and accepts the passage, although 
admitting the preponderance of the evi- 
dence to the contrary. He accepts both 
genealogies and endeavors to reconcile them 
by supposing Mark to give the line of Joseph 
and Luke that of Mary. A special disser- 
tation is devoted to this subject. The quo- 
tations from Matthew and the census of 
Quirinus are fully treated. This book 
give us a clear, vigorous and honest pres- 
entation of the synoptic gospels. In addi- 
tion to the list of errata we note a misuse 
of the word ‘‘antedate,’’ on page 134, 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3,00). 

The Elements of the Higher Oriticism, by 
Prof. A. C. Zenos [Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.00], can justly claim to be the pioneer 
in its field. It is a carefully written in- 
quiry into the legitimacy, objects, meth- 
ods and history of what is known as the 
higher criticism. The author declares its 
object to be the solution of all questions 
referring to the origin, form and value of 
any literary production. To answer them 
is legitimate and desirable, but not in- 
dispensable, as is proved by the great 
work of the Bible before these questions 
were raised. He distinguishes three meth- 
ods, the literary, the historical and the 
theological. The first deals with the pe- 
culiarities of language and style, the sec- 
end with the historical features and the 
third with the characteristics of the the- 
ology. The last may be more properly 
termed the argument from the content of 
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thought. The presuppositions with which 
a critic enters upon his work are discussed 
with the conclusion that the only proper 
postulate is the verification of all facts 
before their consideration. The eighth 
chapter is the climax of the first part of 
the book. In it Professor Zenos makes 
a strong argument in favor of the evan- 
gelical school. The remainder of the book 
is occupied with the history of Biblical 
criticism. The rise and development of 
the most important questions and the argu- 
ments advaneed on both sides are briefly 
and fairly presented. Much careful and 
laborious work is shown here. The book 
will prove of real value to all students 
of the subject. The occasional summaries 
and the careful analysis of the contents are 
very helpful to the reader. 


POETRY. 


It is a pleasure to welcome in the con- 
venient permanence of book form work 
which first saw the light in our own col- 
umns, as is the case with several of the 
poems which Richard Burton has published 
under the title of Dumb in June. The 
author possesses the insight and sympathy 
which are the fundamental qualifications of 
the poet and no one can read this little 
book without feeling the stirring of the 
wonderful life of nature and the answer- 
ing thrill of the heart which recognizes 
something of its meaning. In this feeling 
of the close companionship of nature and of 
man the book is in the best sense modern, 
expressing at its poetic hight the spirit of 
the time. Mr. Burton’s work will broaden 
and deepen, we believe—there is every 
promise of it in these few pages—but al- 
ready he has given us delightful glimpses 
of the 

Mounting moon 

With her white lures to the sea, 
and the farewell of 

Birds numberless, yet one in joy of flight, 

and, best of all, the atmosphere and scen- 
ery of the book are distinctly American. 
If, with this high praise, some qualification 
is necessary in order to strike the exact 
level of achievement, we find here and there 
a line which seems a little forced, and we 
cannot help regretting that the title poem 
should have approached its great theme 
upon the negative rather than the positive 
side. To express the inexpressible is the 
high office of poetry, and it should not be- 
gin by striking the minor key of a confes- 
sion of weakness in the presence of a joy 
for which it alone can afford us words. 
[Copeland & Day. 75 cents.] 

Poetry is to be judged at its best, and the 
best in Down the Bayou, The Captain's 
Story, and Other Poems by Mary Ashley 
Townsend is very interesting indeed. In 
the first place the book is one more in- 
stance of the extension of our literature 
into new fields, Its background is that of 
the Mississippi delta or the plateau of Mex- 
ico, and Mrs. Townsend shows a power of 
describing natural scenery which carries 
the reader along with her and needs only 
selection and pruning to give it still 
greater strength, with an occasional power 
of seeing and grasping a strong dramatic 
situation. Singularly enough the most 
finished poem, from the artistic point of 
view, is the one piece of blank verse which 
the book contains. We do not like, how- 


ever, some of the studied alliterations, as, 
for example, where the disagreeable lines, 


Where the broad banana’s banner 
Droops above the bamboo hut, 
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mar the music of a descriptive song. [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50.] 

In Clover and Heather, by Wallace Bruce, 
challenges comparison with Skakespeare in 
sonnets voicing Ferdinand’s love for Mi- 
randa and Juliet’s for Romeo. We like Mr. 
Bruce’s face in the engraved frontispiece, 
and we enjoy the enthusiasm of his love 
for nature in Scotland and America, but 
the list of commendations with which the 
book concludes almost induces us to be- 
lieve that poets are the worst judges of 
poetry. Mr. Gladstone has established a 
reputation for good nature, but Longfellow, 
Whittier and Holmes we think were im- 
posed upon. The verses, as Dr. Holmes 
says, ‘“‘are very easy, fluent, lively and well 
compacted ’’—too easy and fluent, we fear, 
to have much value except as souvenirs for 


friends. : 
ESSAYS, 


We cannot help feeling that the title of 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon’s volume of col- 
lected essays, Jrenics and Polemics, shows 
a yielding to his sense of an external fit- 
ness, the other order of the words seems 80 
much more appropriate to the work which 
he delights in and does with such neat dis- 
patch. The book is thoroughly readable, 
and if we ever are completely in the wrong 
we can hardly wish for a more kindly 
and expeditious “setting down”’ than that 
which the author here gives to more than 
one religious humbug. To those who have 
not read it we especially commend the first 
essay in the book, Two Sides of a Saint, 
which is a delightful example of witty 
iconoclastics as well as an instructive chap- 
ter of church history, while the review of 
Garrison is a lesson to the writers of biog- 
raphies of adulation. .[The Christian Lit- 
erature Company. $1.00.] 

The keynote to Mr. George H. Ellwanger’s 
Idyllists of the Country Side may perhaps 
be found in a chance sentence from his 
study of Thoreau: ‘‘The practical we have 
always with us; it is the poet and the 
dreamer of whom the world stands most in 
need.’’ Itis his purpose to make us better 
acquainted with the poets and dreamers of 
the cointry side, and he takes for this 
purpose four Englishmen—Walton, Gilbert 
White, Hardy and Jeffries—and two Amer- 
icans, Thoreau and Burroughs. It is to 
some extent nature at second-hand which 
he gives us, but those who know and love 
the authors upon whom he comments will 
be glad to listen to a sympathetic inter- 
preter. [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.]° 

Menticulture, or the A. B. C. of True Liv- 
ing [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00], is by 
Horace Fletcher and is a series of papers in 
which all the evil passions are traced to 
either anger or worry, and victory over 
these, which the author terms emancipa- 
tion, is represented as the object of life 
and, when attained, as the source of happi- 
ness. The book harmonizes with the teach- 
ings of Christianity, but does not rest upon 
them directly or make them specially prom- 
inent. It is rather the utterance of a philo- 
sophical mind, anxious to make the best of 
things and reasoning from observed facts 
without putting special emphasis upon 
duty. It does not seem to us to go deep 
enough to revolutionize many lives, while 
what there is of it is commendable. 


STORIES. 


Tragedy has its undoubted place in liter- 
ature, but we think it is not often found 
within the narrow bounds of the short 
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story. It is true that De Maupassant taught 
us how much of horror might be compressed 
within tbe limits of thirty pages, but we 
have never felt that the world was better 
for the lesson. When Louise Imogen Gui- 
ney, therefore, gives us four tragedies in 
unbroken succession in her Lovers’ Saint 
Ruth’s we feel some of the indignation with 
which Darwin regarded stories which did 
not end well. They are written in Miss 
Guiney’s highly wrought style (highly em- 
broidered, we are tempted to call it when 
we discover phrases like these, ‘‘ The floor- 
ing was of the perfect plush of the English 
grass,” ‘* His heart-thuds made it hard for 
him to be punctilious,’”’ and ‘* Her tacticia- 
nary social eye’’) and show a keen sense of 
the picturesque changes of life and nature, 
but we confess that we much prefer the 
author among the literary heroes whom 
she has sketched so pleasantly for us in 
previous books. [Copeland& Day. $1.00.] 

Five well-told stories of by no means 
equal merit are tied together in a tasteful 
volume which takes its name from the ini- 
tial tale, An Accidental Romance [The Re- 
public Press. $1.25]. The author, W. S. 
Rossiter, reminds us a little of Stockton in 
the cleverness of his plots and his style is 
sparkling and graceful. The atmosphere 
of New York city pervades many of the 
pages, but there are also some excellent 
descriptions of Green Mountain and other 
rural scenery. If we miss in the stories 
any traces of moral purpose, the author has 
in his preface prepared us for that by dis- 
claiming any desire to frame a homily or 
enter the field of social problems. He has, 
however, furnished stories whose interest 
never flags, which take a strong hold on 
human life and not only entertain and rest 
the reader, but leave him with an appetite 
for more of the same sort. 

Herbert Vanlennert, by C. F. Keary, is an 
English society novel which illustrates at 
once the provincialism and cosmopolitanism 
of the British Empire. The story takes 
the reader in its course to India, Afghanis- 
tan and Egypt, but everywhere the interest 
is wholly in English types and English social 
questions. We cannot wholly commend it, 
in spite of its general cleverness of con- 
struction and character drawing, to readers 
who believe in the old-fashioned proprie- 
ties and reticencies of social life and its 
mirror in fiction. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25.] 

In another story, less pretentious but 
more agreeable, of British life, Sarah Tytler 
tells of A Bubble Fortune, which comes late 
in life by the death of a distant relative to 
an Australian long settled at home, only to 
be lost again by the success of another 
claimant. How that loss was, in effect, 
made up to the lawyer’s clerk whose life as 
an English squire was so brief, the book 
very pleasantly tells.——From the same 
publishers comes the latest story of Mrs. 
Hungerford (‘‘The Duchess’’), A Point 
of Conscience, which needs no special charac- 
terization to the readers of her always 
popular stories. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Each, $1.00.] 

The Least of These is the title of a collec- 
tion of short stories by L. T. Meade [Cran- 
ston & Curts: Cincinnati; Hunt & Eaton: 
New York. 75 cents]. They are evidently 
English in origin as well as in the scenes 
which they depict, and deal with the pa- 
thetic life of poverty and especially the life 
of children in the crowded London streets. 
More than one of the stories shows the 
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power of simple, childish faith in leading 
hardened lives upward, “and there is con- 
siderable power and pathos throughout 
the book. It is well above the level of 
the “‘made to order” religious stories in 
its grasp of human nature and knowledge 
of the art of story telling. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


By way of reprints we have Tom Brown’s 
School Days by Thomas Hughés and Silas 
Marner by George Eliot, both in the River- 
side Literature series [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 60 and 40 cents. 50 and 30 in paper 
covers]. These are well printed on strong 
paper and simply and tastefully bound in 
linen, Every boy reads Tom Brown with- 
out urging and could hardly have it in bet- 
ter form; and Silas Marner, in addition to 
its intrinsic interest as a work of art, is one 
of the literary masterpieces required for ad- 
mission to American colleges.——We have 
also a reprint of Sybil by Disraeli [Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.25], with an introduction by 
H. D. Trail and agreeable woodcuts illus- 
trative of the text by F.Pegram. Disraeli— 
the man who, when he wanted to read a 
novel, wrote one—will always be read 
through curiosity, at least, and in Sybil we 
probably have him at his best. It seems 
odd, however, to be assured in the intro- 
duction that he was the inventor of the po- 
litical novel, and that with him it ceased. 
——Peter Simple by Marryat [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25] is issued in the same style with 
illustrations by W. Ayton Symington and a 
critical introduction by David Hannay. 

From Vermont to Damascus, by Adna 
Brown [George H. Ellis: Boston], is an in- 
teresting record of a business man’s im- 
pressions and experiences in a journey 
through parts of Italy, Egypt, the Holy 
Land and Turkey. Mr. Brown and his wife 
were members of The Congregationalist’s 
party last year, and the letters were first 
published in the local paper of his own 
town, Springfield, Vt. 

In Macaire, a melodramatic farce by 
Robert Louis Stevenson and William Er- 
nest Henley, we have the mind of the la- 
mented author of Treasure Island in full 
play, with only a sense of literary responsi- 
bility. Light as is the matter of the book 
it is full of delightful touches and does 
not lack the moral which is the shadow 
of all powerful transcripts of human life. 
Stevenson loves an expressive word—how 
many of our readers know what ‘‘ titubant”’ 
means? Particularly clever are some of the 

rogue’s definitions: gold, ‘‘love’s whistle’’ ; 
ideas, ‘‘the protoplasm of wealth’’; hon- 
esty, ‘* the strategic point for theft.’ [Stone 
& Kimball: Chicago. $1.00.] 

Volume I, of the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education is a treasury of mate- 
rials for the study of educational systems 
at home and abroad, enriched by the sta- 
tistics and reports of the Columbian exhi- 
bition at Chicago. It may surprise some 
of our readers to know that Nebraska 
stands first among the States in point of 
literacy, in company with Kansas, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and that Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine show an increase of illiteracy, in 
the latter case amounting to thirty-six per 
cent, for the decade. This, of course, is 
due to the influx of a foreign and illiterate 
element from Europe and Quebec. 

In The Songs and Music of Friedrich Froe- 
bel’s Mother Play Susan E, Blow has pre- 
pared and arranged a new translation, fur- 
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nished with new music, of the famous songs 
of the kindergarten. The translations are 
really adaptations by such well-known 
writers as Emily Huntington Miller and 
Laura E. Richards, and are very well done. 
Some of the original woodcuts are en- 
larged and all of them are large enough 
to be clear to childish eyes, to which 
they will be none the less interesting for 
their old world quaintness. [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50.) 

Volume LXVII. of the Sailor’s Magazine 
brings the record of the good work of the 
American Seaman’s Friend Society for 1895, 
together with a collection of original and 
selected matter bearing upon the sea and 
the experience of seamen, It contains a 
useful map of the world, showing the 
thirty-one ports at which the society meets 
the sailors with its help. The magazine, 
with its distinct sea flavor, is always read- 
able. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
sends us the Sabbath School Blackboard, 
which is a series of full-size designs in 
black and white, illustrating the Sunday 
school lessons for the year, together with a 
descriptive supplement called The Superin- 
tendent’s Assistant, with questions and 
hints for desk review and a reproduction 
of the designs in little. Since the black- 
board is only a means to an end, it would 
seem to us better to abandon the imitation 
of it for the greater range and variety of 
pictures in color. Since, however, it is a 
tradition in many schools and the talent for 
suggestive drawing is too rare among our 
teachers to be reckoned upon, these designs 
will no doubt be a great help in holding the 
attention of the children. [$3.00 a year.] 


NOTES. 
— A musical adaptation of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline has recently been received with 
great enthusiasm in, Brussels. 


— It is stated that Eugene Field left an 
estate of $25,000, besides the home which he 
had recently conveyed to his wife. 


— The death of Lord Leighton removes 
the most striking figure in English art. 
Whatever may be finally thought of his pic- 
tures his gracious and commanding personal- 
ity will not soon be forgotten. 


— A book which must be taken into ac- 
count in a final estimate of the Old Testament 
higher criticism has just been published by 
Professor Sayce under the title of The Egypt 
of the Hebrews and Herodotus. 


—— By an error in our issue of Jan. 23, it 
was stated that Rev. Frederic Palmer’s Stud- 
ies in Theologic Definition was published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The publishers are 
E. P. Dutton & Co. of New York, and the 
price $1.25. 


—— A copy of the second printed book with 
a date, a psalter printed on vellum in 1459 at 
Maintz, is offered by a well-known London 
antiquarian bookseller for the modest sum 
of $26,250. At its last sale it brought only 
$1,500 less than this. 


— We congratulate The Critic upon the 
attainment of the good age of fifteen years 
with a useful and prosperous history behind 
it. Its anniversary number of Jan. 18 con- 
tains an interesting review of the history of 
American literature during the period of its 
life. 

— Six large volumes of papers have al- 
ready been printed with reference to the pale- 
ontological material gathered by Princeton 
University during the last eighteen years in 
annual expeditions to the arid regions of the 
West. The university possesses already one 
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of the great geological collections of the 
world. 


— It is asserted by the Chap-Book thata 
London publisher recently offered a distin- 


guished novelist an extra £200 if the latter 
would consent to have his latest story issued 
under an assumed and feminine name, which, 
if true, goes to show the public love of sen- 
sation and its commercial value rather than 
the triumph of women in the field of litera- 
ture. 

— The American copyright law and the 
stranding of the steamer Cephalonia on the 
Welsh coast after collision have combined to 
delay the publication of the Slatin Pasha’s 
book describing his captivity in the Soudan. 
The type was set in America and sheets 
shipped to England for the simultaneous pub- 
lication which the law requires, but the sheets 
were ruined by sea water and the book must 
wait until others are received in England. 

— The Newberry Library in Chicago, 
through purchase from its owner and gath- 
erer, Gen. G. W. Bailey of Nevada, Io., has 
become the fortunate possessor of one of the 
best Chinese libraries in existence. It con- 
tains only about 1,200 volumes, but embraces 
all of importance that has been written about 
China, and the most famous works of the 
Chinese themselves. There are many pre- 
cious manuscripts and other treasures which 
it would be difficult to duplicate. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
THE TIMON OF LUCIAN. Notes by J. B.Sewall. pp. 
145. 55 cents. 
CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. By R. P. Williams. 60 
cents. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Part III. Spring. pp. 
99, 35 cents. 
Roberts Brothers. Boston. 
LIFE OF JESUS. By Ernest Renan. pp. 481. $2.50. 
THE RELIGION OF Hope, By P. 8. Moxom. pp. 
330. $1.25. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
STUDIES IN THE THOUGHT WORLD. 
Wood. pp. 269. $1.25. 
H. L. Hastings. Boston. 
PEBBLES FROM THE PATH OF A PILGRIM. By 
Harriet B. Hastings. pp. 319. $1.50. 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
RUSSIAN PorTRAITS. By Vte. E. Melchior de Vogiie. 
Translated by Elizabeth L.Cary. pp. 143. 50 cents. 
A PRINCESS OF THE GUTTER. By L. T. Meade. pp. 
307. $1.25. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, New York. 
FLEET STREET EcLoGusEs. By John Davidson, 
pp. 219. $1.25. 
THE PAYING GUEST. By George Gissing. pp. 191. 
75 cents. 
THE UrrpER Room. By ‘Ian Maclaren.” pp. 128. 
50 cents. 
THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROsS. By W. Rob- 
ertgon Nicoll. pp.112. 50 cents. 
CHRIST AND THE FUTURE LIFE. By R. W. Dale. 
pp. 159. 50 cents. 
PoEmMs. By Ernest McGaffey. pp. 267. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. By Eu- 
gene Field. pp.255. $1.25. 
THE SUICIDE CLuB. By R. L. Stevenson. pp. 174. 
75 cents. 


By Henry 


Macmilian & Co. New York. 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. A STUDY OF HIS LIFE 
AND WorRK. By Arthur Waugh. pp. 268. $2.00. 
NEw POEMS BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. Edited by 
W. Mz. Rossetti. pp. 397. $1.75. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE GREAT MEANING OF METANOIA. By Tread- 
well Walden. pp. 166. $1.00 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
MOVEMENT. By E. J. Marey. Translated by Eric 
Pritchard. pp. 323. $1.75. 
Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. By Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe. 
Edited by “4 L. Pierson. pp. 208. $1.25. 
W. Bardeen. Syracuse. 
AN Gneme STUDY OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
By Harlow Godard. pp.143. 50 cents, 
S. C. Griggs & Co, Chicago. 
THE HISTORY OF ORATORY. By Lorenzo Sears, 
H,D. pp. 440. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
SYLLABUS OF GEOMETRY. By G. A. Wentworth. 
pp. 50. 27 cents. 
Lafayette Press. Easton, Pa. 
ADDRESSES IN HONOR OF PROF. FRANCIS A. MARCH, 
LL.D.,L.H.D. pp.118. 50 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


January. NEw ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GEN- 
EALOGICAL REGISTER.—BABYLAND.—BASIS. 

February. PALL MALL.—HARPER’S.—ATLANTIO — 
St. NIQHOLAS.—SCRIBNER’S.—PLEASANT HOURS, 
—HOMILETIC REVIEW.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—NICKEL. 
Ngew ENGLAND.—ART AMATEUR.—CHAP-BOOK.— 
ForuM.—TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.— 
AMERICAN KITCHEN. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 10, 
10 A.M. Subject, The Social and Family Life of the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans. Speaker, Rev. E. H. Bying- 
ton, 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at lla.M 

Union BIBLE CLASS, conducted by Rev. Alfred A. 
Wright, D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Buston, satur- 
day,3 P.M. 

TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENCE, annual meeting, 
Tuskegee, Ala., Wednesday, March 4. 

EssEX NORTH AS8S80CIATION, Riverside Church, Ha- 
verhill, Feb. 18, 9.20 a. M. 

WORCESTER Co. BRANCH W. B. M., Blackstone 
Feb. 6. Collation provided. Mrs. J. K. Browre of 
Harpoot, speaker. 

INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, Central 
District, ninth annual meeting, Hartford Seminary, 
Hartford, Ct , Feb. 27-March 1. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIOVARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HoMé@ MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Pub.ishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bibie House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Coh- 
gregational Heuse. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Bostcn office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILOING SOCIETY. 
—Chureh and pacegnage at, Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socretry.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
Seuth, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
gational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill, Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only fur missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building 
Koston. Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D 
Congregational Library, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timevy aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the Natioual Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites zenerous individual gifts. tor fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B Forbes. Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the Netional Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
uae States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, invites correspondence with churches and minis- 
ters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22A, Congre- 
ational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll a.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
Sy Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
cf $—. to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of said society.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 
D. O., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

‘‘There are new voices in the meetings,” 
writes a pastor. Without knowing more of 
his church, we may be well assured that en- 
couragement is present. Pastors are contin- 
ually trying to teach their prayer meeting 
congregations that the responsibility of af- 
fording greatest benefit at the midweek gath- 
ering is not with the few persons invariably 
heard from, but with those whose only con- 
tribution to that hour, the year around, is 
their presence. Not unworthy the forcible 
appeal for better spiritual support made on a 
recent Sunday from a suburban pulpit was 
the comment of an inactive parishioner con- 
cerning himself, “I must get to work or get 
out!” 

A certain church, having decided to build, 
became discouraged even before it had set 
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about preparing for the task. A few urged 
on the enterprise and inspired consecrated 
giving, which multiplied both faith and fig- 
ures to a successful outcome, demonstrating 
what can be done “on any field,” writes an 
eyewitness, where all give with the spirit of 
sacrifice. 

A perusal of the items for a few weeks past 
justifies the comment that church debts are 
fast going, going. Now comes in a good hint 
which would seem hardly necessary, but a 
church gives it: Not to incur extra heavy 
expenses until the prospect of meeting them 
is gocd. 

The seminaries seemed to be full of the 
spirit of the Day of Prayer for Colleges, af- 
fording the students a peculiar fitness to med- 
itate upon the institutions with which they 
have so recently dissolved their relations. 

The far Northeast is heard from this week. 
It seems to be a land of promise as set forth 
by the former secretary of the State Mission- 
ary Society, who for many years has watched 
that field. 

It is a Connecticut idea, and a good one, 
to have the free library of a small commu- 
nity in the parsonage. 


FROM NEW HAVEN. 

The two churches upon the historic New 
Haven Green have been unique in their char- 
acter and in theirinfluence amongthechurches 
of Congregationalism. Center Church and 
United Church have been thecenters of much 
that has molded the thought and life of the 
Congregationalism of New England and con- 
sequently of the country at large. They 
stand today mainly as representatives and 
leaders of modern Christian thought. 

Dr. Munger, in a recent sermon, preached 
on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
his pastorate, gave an interesting review of 
the history of United Church. Owing to the 
close connection of the church with the uni- 
versity, there is a constant stream of member- 
ship flowing through-by letter. Theological 
students comeand go. Whole families, locat- 
ing in New Haven for educational purposes, 
do likewise. A large part of the membership 
being of this character, it is not possible for 
such a church to attempt modern institutional 
methods; and yet, despite all this and in the 
face of an almost exclusively intellectual at- 
mosphere, this church has, to a considere- 
ble degree, conformed itself to modern prac- 
tical methods. 

Ten years ago the external form consisted 
in a well-attended morning service, a small 
evening service, a small Sunday school, and 
that was about all. But the aspect has 
‘changed. United Church now has its live 
Christian Endeavor Society, its Men’s Club, 
Boys’ Brigade, Women’s League, girls’ gym- 
nasium class and the general features of mod- 
ern institutional methods. 

Dr. Munger attributes this change to a vari- 
ety of causes. First, a traditional spirit in 
the churches of New Haven which makes for 
peaceand unity. Then, of course, the growth 
of the city. When Dr. Bacon said that New 
Haven would always go to church on the 
Green he did not anticipate a growth from 
30,000 to 100,000 people. The employment of an 
assistant pastor, which means more pastoral 
work, has bad much to do with the growth. 
Dr. Munger thinks that something of gain is 
due to the fact that itis understood that United 
Church stands for certain ways of thinking 
and of procedure that were ahead and are 
now abreast of the times. 

But aboveall he holds that the enlargement 
of its functions has contributed most to the 
strength of the church, and that without this 
it would have declined. 

And yet United and Center Churches still 
stand mainly and conspicuously for intellec- 
tual Christianity, and the atmosphere of the 
campus and the Green are the same. 

There are those who would not think that 
such a spirit could unite or participate in the 
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spirit of the evangelist, and yet New Haven 
has been the seat of more than one great reli- 
gious revival. It was on such an occasion 
that Horace Bushnell, then in Yale College, 
was converted. Probably the greatest reli- 
gious awakening that has come to New Haven 
for many years has been brought about by the 
Mills meetings during the past month. All 
the evangelical churches united. Figures do 
not convey much in themselves, and yet the 


attendance at these services indicates the 


large number of people who have come di- 
rectly under their influence. 

Up to Jan. 29 about 5,000 cards, reading “ I 
desire henceforth to live a Christian life,” had 
been signed. Sunday, Jan. 26, 2,000 boys were 
at the armory in the morning, and over 4,000 
people were at each of the afternoon and 
evening services, the latter meeting being ad- 
vertised as exclusively for non-church-goers. 
The attendance at the daily noon meetings 
has averaged over 1,000. The daily afternoon 
meetings averaged about the same, and the 
week day evening meetings about 2,400. 
Meetings for men only have been attended by 
2,200 men at the Grand Opera House, and 
about 3,200 when held in the Hyperion Thea- 
ter. The general interest and co-operation 
is evidenced by the fact that on last Wednes- 
day the business houses of the city were very 
generally closed from 2.30 until 5 o’clock, 
including even some saloons. Mr. Mills has 
reached all classes, from the labor unions of 
the city to the theological students of the 
university. 

The meetings have been much unlike those 
which one usually associates with revival 
occasions. They have been entirely free from 
excitement, yet an intense spiritual feeling 
has characterized them throughout. Thein- 
terest has been deeply thoughtful. 

During his stay of a month, preaching two 
or three times a day, Mr. Mills has not 
once over-stepped. He does not berate; he 
persuades. He criticises without belliger- 
ency. His strongest strictures, and he makes 
such, are given with graciousness and cour- 
tesy of tone. He does not reject what is 
modern because it is modern. He succeeds, 
however, in translating the language of mod- 
ern thought into the language of today’s 
life. He measures every question by the 
standard of love. 

That Mr. Mills has reached widely differ- 
entiated classes is evidenced by the invita- 
tions which he received and accepted to ad- 
dress the laboring men under the auspices of 
the Central Labor Union, the college under- 
graduates and the students of Yale Divinity 
School. 

Mr. Mills called attention to one fact which 
must be admitted and which is to be deplored. 
That is the lack of connection between the 
university and the public life of the munici- 
pality. He contrasted New Haven with Cam- 
bridge in this respect. While it is evident 
that the conditions in these two cities are en- 
tirely different, yet it is just as evident that 
Yale University and its faculty live too much 
within a world of their own. 

Not among the least of the influences of Mr. 
Mills’s great awakening must be its effect 
upon the effort which is being so vigorously 
and ably led by Dr. Newman Smyth to purify 
the civil and social life of the city. 

Yale University is still acquiring property. 
Recent purchases include the College Street 
Church for the use of the musical department, 
Yale now owns nearly all of the land which 
is bounded by its scattered buildings. The 
Phelps Memorial Building with its massive 
arch is nearly completed and gives the uni- 
versity an imposing front facing the green. 
The cry is for more money. Perhaps one of 
Yale’s sorest needs is a proper endowment 
for her library. The sum available for the 
purchase of books is very meager. 

At the divinity school Professor Stevens 
has acclimated himself to the atmosphere of 
systematic theology and bids fair to make as 
marked a success in this department as in 
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that of Greek exegesis. President Dwight is 
renewing his youth in his old chair of New 
Testament exegesis. 

There is a growing disposition among the 
students to develop the social life of the 
school. Renewed interest in debate has been 
awakened by the selection of theological stu- 
dents to represent the university in the inter- 
collegiate debates, which has resulted in the 
organization of the Leonard Bacon Debating 
Club. 

The advantage of advanced entrance re- 
quirement enacted last year is already show- 
ing itself in the standard of the new men who 
entered this year, especially as regards the 
upper classes. Cc. 8. M. 


THE NORTHERN MAINE FIELD. 

A council met at Ashland, Jan. 15, and 
a church of sixteen members, four on con- 
fession, was organized and recognized. Rev. 
©. L. Parker has been the pastor in this 
vicinity since last June. There is no house 
of worship, but the movement for one is al- 
ready begun and will be accomplished with- 
out doubt. The recognition services were 
deeply interesting and left a favorable im- 
pression. A fine congregation gathered in 
the evening at the hall now used for the 
services, and excellent music was given by 
the choir. Addresses were made by the vis- 
iting ministers, Rev. Messrs. Moore, Noyes, 
Hescoek, Harbutt, Strong, Adams and Whit- 
tier. 

This is now a point of much prumise. It 
has been settled about fifty years and quite 
a village has gathered not far from the new 
depot. The business, the hotels, the fine 
school building and an Episcopal church in- 
dicate thrift in the community. The farms 
are especially good, and are neatly cleared 
and tilled. The foundations are now well 
laid, and there is good prospect of solid, if 
not speedy, growth. There are several simi- 
lar points in the vicinity. The primitive for- 
ests, streams and lakes stretch far to the 
west and north, and these abound in fish and 
game, which will delight the incoming sports- 
men until new clearings have been made, 
followed by new towns and the school and 
tbe church. 

Rev. Charles Harbutt is prospering in the 
work at Presque Isle. The church buildings 
are more attractive and convenient since be- 
ing improved quite extensively, and the con- 
gregations are increasing each Sunday. 

Rev. G. B. Hescock of Fort Fairfield, after 
seven years of solid service marked by unu- 
sual progress, is as popular as ever, and is 
giving sermons solid in matter yet timely 
and calculated to catch and hold attention. 
His is a strong, working church, and it will 
be ready to entertain the next State confer- 
ence. 

Rev. H. L. McCann of Houlton has gone 
into the parsonage just finished. The church 
moves along as usual. Some of the many 
churches in the town perhaps ought never to 
have been born, but the pioneer of them all 
does not feel ready to die, and will put forth 
strong power for continued existence. 

Rev. H. H. Noyes of Island Falls continues 
to lead in that prosperous community, and 
good additions tothe church are received from 
time totime. He enjoys the convenient par- 
sonage, newly finished, and the question now 
arises, How can the house of worship be en- 
larged? This was the youngest Aroostook 
church till the organization of that in Ash- 
land. Rev. T.C. Craig, son of the first deacon 
of this church, is now visiting the old home- 
stead, and is interesting his friends by his 
excellent sermons. 

Rev. J. 8. Strong of Patten is doing grand 
work there. Seme repairs have already been 
made upon the meeting house and more is to 
be done another season. The conditions for 
growth in this place are promising, since a 
branch to the Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road is well along towards completion. 

The Sherman church also, which is minis- 
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tered to by the indefatigable pastor, Rev. 
I. C. Bumpus, is prospering as usual and his 
people respect and love him, co-operating in 
all his plans. 

Thus it will be seen the churches of the 
Aroostook County are in a presperous condi- 
tion, in spiritual as well as material things. 
But there is much yet to be done, and there 
is need of wisdom, energy and money to keep 
the work fully abreast of the push in secular 
business. J. E. A. 


EVENTS IN IOWA. 

A bill in the legislature proposing to li- 
cense the manufacture of liquor is creating 
renewed interest in the temperance question. 
Iowa has fought too many battles and gained 
too many victories to take any back step will- 
ingly in her opposition, either to the use or 
the manufacture of intoxicants. Still many 
of her best people feel that while the so-called 
‘mulct law” is not the best conceivable, it 
is perhaps the best attainable in the circum- 
stances and are inclined to leave matters as 
they are. But acertain element in the State 
wants the liberty of manufacturing liquor even 
if it cannot be sold within the State. Proba- 
bly its thought is that if the privilege of es- 
tablishing a liquor industry in the State is 
made legal it will not be so difficult to obtain 
the further privilege of selling the product 
wherever a market for it can be found, even 
in Iowa itself. 

Grinnell had a temperance day Jan. 19. 
The evening before, J. G. Woolley gave one 
of his characteristic lectures. All who heard 
it were delighted with its eloquence, although 
many dissented from its positions. Temper- 
ance people in this State hardly care to have 
a stranger come within their borders to tell 
them how to vote. Sunday morning Rev. 
E.M. Vittum preached a sermon on temper- 
ance and in the evening the laymen had a 
free parliament, speaking for and against 
present and proposed laws as they pleased. 
The house was full at both services. While 
there was great diversity of opinion expressed, 
all were agreed that Iowa must continue to 
be a temperance State and that saloons must 
not be licensed within her borders. 

Contrary to hope, but hardly to expectation, 
the lowa Home Missionary Society closed the 
year with a small debt. The contributions 
fell behind those of the previous year about 
$1,600. Considering the times and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining money in Iowa this is a 
good showing. During the year five churches 
have been brought to self-support, five mis- 
sionary churches have dedicated houses of 
worship, and fourteen new churches have 
been organized. 

The Sunday school work is hopeful. Last 
year there was a gain of 3,238 in pupils con- 
nected with the schools. For ten years the 
gain has averaged each year1,305. The num- 
ber of schools has increased from 185 to 314, 
the pupils from 23,614 to 36,668. More persons 
were received from them into the church than 
in any previous year. About twenty schools 
have been organized, and independent and 
mission schools have increased from thirty- 
two to fifty. Five of these have developed 
into churches. Many special meetings ac- 
companied with conversions have been held. 
The society has expended rather mere than 
$500 Leyond what the State has given it. But 
as less than one-fourth of the churches, two- 
thirds of the Sunday schools and few En- 
deavor societies have contributed to the 
treasury of the society it ought not to be 
hard to make up the deficiency and increase 
the income for this work considerably. The 
society year closes Feb. 29. To the special 
appeals for contributions there will doubtless 
be hearty and swift response. F. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 
The Seniors are preparing theses in church his- 
tory on subjects drawn from the religious, political 
and literary character of the Middle Ages ——On 
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the Day of Prayer for Colleges a devotional meeting, 
led by Professor Denio and attended by the profes- 
sors and students, was held in the chapel.——Out- 
raged Armenia was the subject of earnest prayers 
and remarks at a recent meeting conducted by 
Professor Sewall.——Several Armenians and Mis- 
sionaries Wheeler, Cole and Allen are graduates of 
this seminary.——The semi-annual meeting of the 


Rhetorical Society was held Feb. 4 in the Ham- 


mond Street Church. Addresses were given by 
J.T. Berry on What’s in a Name; E. H. Newcomb 
on Washington; W. J. Minchin on Church Fun and 
Finance. 

Andover. 

Professor Smyth has returned from the South and 
resumed his lectures to the Seniors in church his- 
tory.——Rev. E. H. Chandler of Taunton preached 
last Sunday in the seminary church, exchanging 
with Professor Ryder.——The past week has been 
chiefly occupied with the regular mid-year exami- 
nations, although in the courses ending in March 
the examinations have been deferred until that 
time.——A large number of the students have at- 
tended the meetings held by Mr. 8S. M. Sayford, the 
college evangelist at Phillips Academy. Mr. Say- 
ford is expected to speak at the seminary at least 
once this week. 

Hartford. 

Monday and Wednesday afternoons of last week 
the students had a rare treat in attending two song 
recitals by Miss Villa Whitney White in the semi- 
nary chapel. The first included examples of the 
sacred folk song and church song of Germany from 
the fifth century to 1685, the second the church song 
of Germany from 1662 to the present time and six 
Christmas songs by Peter Cornelius.——The regu- 
lar exercises were suspended last Thursday, the 
Day of Prayer for Colleges. Morning prayers were 
held as usual and an afternoon service. Six stu- 
dents spoke on the Christian work carried on in 
six of the colleges represented here. The seminary 
was represented at Mount Holyoke, at Williams 
and at Amherst by a graduate who is now studying 
at Hartford. 

Yale. 

The Missionary Society was addressed last week 
Monday by Rev. G. W. Knox, D.D., of Tokyo, 
Japan.——The regular exercises were suspended on 
the College Day of Prayer. Three meetings were 
held during the day. The noon meeting was con- 
ducted by Professor Curtis. Mr. Rice and Mr, Ladd 
of the Middle Class represented Yale at Amherst 
and Williams.——The Leonard Bacon Club held a 
public debate in Marquand Chapel last week on the 
question, Resolved, That the Socialistic Tendencies 
of the Day Unduly Subordinate the Rights of the 
Individual. The affirmative was supported by 
Messrs. Brown and Williams, the negative by 
Messrs. Caton and Toomay.—— Over twenty stu- 
dents of last year’s classes are permanently settled 
at work.—— The method in Professor Stevens’s 
class in systematic theology is largely that of dis- 
cussion. Last week Tuesday the Redemptive and 
Retributive Aspects of Divine Punishment were 
presented, the former by Messrs. Short, Macfarland 
and Rice and the latter by Messrs. Ladd, Merrill 
and Rall. 

Last week papers were presented before the class 
in homiletics on The Preaching Characteristics of 
Henry Ward Beecher by Messrs. Ladd, Bronson, 
Harrington and Rall.——Canon Mozley is now being 
diseussed. Professor Brastow lectured on his char- 
acter as a man and preacher last week Monday. 


CLUBS. 

Mass.—The Essex Club at its annual meeting in 
Salem, Jan. 27, listened to an address by Dr. A. W. 
Moore on Daniel Webster and His Influence on the 
Growth of American National Sentiment. 

Pa.—The club of Pittsburg and vicinity met Jan. 
28 in Braddock, the subject being Missions and 
Massacres in Armenia. A paper by Rev. A. H. 
Claflin was read on the political situation, and Rev. 
H. M. Bowden follewed, speaking on missions and 
reading interesting letters from Aintab, which 
gave thrilling accounts of the massacres and desti- 
tution. 

MInN.—The Minnesota Club held its 161st meet- 
ing at Park Church, St. Paul, Jan. 27. The topic 
was: Would the United States Be Justified in De- 
claring War with England in Defense of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as Applied to the Case of Venezuela? 
The speakers were Hon. F. F. Davis and Hon. W. B. 
Dean. The discussion was able and interesting. 


NEW BNGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—Shawmut. The last number of volume 
one, and probably of the existence, of The Signal 
chronicles especially the events of the fiftieth year 
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of the church. Benevolences were stated as $2,484 
and the membership is 425, including the twenty-six 
additions during the year. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society has given $546 to the Woman’s 
Board, and took a special thank offering of $120 for 
the year.—Jmmanuel, The reports of the annual 
meeting indicate a prosperouscondition. The pres- 
ent membership is 420, twenty persons having been 
received last year; benevolences for the year amount 
to $4,000, home expenses to $7,500, all provided for. 
The church is united and aggressive under the lead- 
ership of its pastor, Rev. C. H. Beale, D. D. 


The Boston Superintendents’ Union last Monday 
night at Berkeley Temple had one of the best at- 
tended meetings of the season, occasioned by the 
announcement of a novel subject and attractive 
speakers. Dr. G. M. Boynton’s paper on The Upper 
End of the Sunday School received a warm response 
from the audience, as it dealt with the method of 
reaching and holding the young in the schools. 
Then Mr. M. C, Hazard and others extended the 
discussion. 


NEEDHAM.—The special meetings in which Evan- 
gelist E. E. Davidson has been assisting for a few 
weeks recently are felt to have given the greatest 
uplift to the community that is remembered at any 
time. Good congregations and a large chorus en- 
couraged the services throughout. The methods 
used were considered as above criticism, and 
from the outset the work increased in power. The 
subjects of the discourses were such as to inspire 
continued efforts aa well as to arouse interest at the 
time. Union services with the Baptist church were 
also held. Many persons, especially among the 
young, were converted. The collection taken for 
Mr. Davidson was $291. 


WORCESTER. — Belmont, organized in 1890, was 
hardly holding its own until the coming of the 
present pastor, Rev. W. B. Oleson, in 1894. Since 
then it has developed rapidly. Congregations have 
multiplied fourfold, thirty-six persons have been 
added to the membership, eignteen on confession. 
The Sunday school has increased more than 100 per 
cent. The attendance at the C. E. meetings is dou- 
ble the membership. Alive Junior Society of forty 
members has recently been organized and the 
church has been self-supporting the past year. 
Free pews and voluntary offerings are in use,—— 
Immanuel. At the annual rally and roll-call more 
than ninety of the 117 members responded, after 
which the Lord’s Supper was observed.— Union 
and Salem Street. The proposed consolidation of 
these two churches is practically assured, both 
having voted in favor of it and appointed com- 
mittees to arrange the details. Last Monday af- 
ternoon the corner stone of the new $150,000 meet- 
ing house of the former was laid, the acting pastor, 
Rev. F. F. Emerson, giving the address. The event 
also marked the sixtieth anniversary of the society. 


CHABLTON.—The additions during the past year 
were five, the present membership sixty. The be- 
nevolences last year were $64 and the expenses 
$791. The church has been holding cottage prayer 
meetings this winter in different parts of the town, 
which have been successful. 

MILLBURY.—First. One of the most notable and 
interesting events in connection with this church 
took place, Jan. 29, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Rev.G. A. Putnam’s pastorate. The annual re- 
union was held at this time, the old meeting house 
being filled with a large company, including many 
ministers from neighboring towns, many of whom 
spoke. The social hour was followed by a banquet. 
The pastor was presented with a fine stereopticon 
and money from the church besides a purse of 
gold from the people of the Second Church. 

GILBERTVILLE.—Trinitarian. Owing toa severe 
storm the annual meeting was not largely attended, 
but about fifty persons responded tothe roll. The 
reports showed a slight increase in membership 
and attendance at the morning and evening serv- 
ices. The benevolences for the year’amounted to 
$1,239. Rev. D.C. Stone is pastor. 

EASTHAMPTON.—First. The additions last year 
numbered nineteen and the present membership is 
333. Home expenses of all departments were $3,074 
and the benevolences $1,071. 

Maine. 

ISLAND FALLS.— Whittier. The first roll-call 
meeting of the church was held Jan. 21. Of the 
original members thirty-seven years ago, one was 
present who has faithfully served in all its growth. 
The church in its pioneer days was fostered by pa- 
tient, varying activity for many years in alog school- 
house, but now it is doing its enlarged work in a 
thoroughly equipped, but not too large, house of 
worship and parsonage of itsown. The reports for 
the past year showed activity and gave satisfaction. 
The finances are in good order and the church owns 
hew property to the value of more than $5,000, less 
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than one-fifth of this amount remaining to be paid 
for, part of it a loan from the C.C. B.S. To pay 
this amount, besides the different societies of the 
church, two others of the town are giving their aid, 
the Ladies’ Relief Corps and the W.C.T.U. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society of thirty-five members is work- 
ing vigorously. The band of Andrew and Philip 
meets Sunday mornings with an average attend- 
ance of twenty young men. The C. E. Society in 
the past year and a half has increased its member- 
ship almost twice, and numbers at present 103. 
The Juniors number seventy-six. The Sunday 
school membership is 160, with an average attend- 
ance of 100. The church during the past year has 
added thirty-one members, twenty-five on confes- 
sion. Of the present church membership, ninety- 
three, seventy-seven responded to the roll. Rev. 
H. H. Noyes is pastor. 


PORTLAND. — St. Lawrence Street. The young 
business men of the church have taken hold of the 
new building enterprise with great enthusiasm. 
Ten thousand dollars have been subscribed, which, 
with money already paid in, makes the amount 
raised thus far over $13,000. The church will raise 
$2,000 more and the public will be solicited for 
$10,000. The pastors of the other churches have 
cordially indorsed the movement by a public recom- 
mendation and appeal to this effect. 


DEERING.— Woodford. At the annual meeting, 
Jan. 28, there were responses from 243 members 
at the roll-call. The membership is 319. Those 
added during the year number twenty-six. The 
benevolences were $1,643 larger than ever before. 
Home expenses amounted to $4,470. The member- 
ship of the Sunday school is 366 and its average at- 
tendance for the year was 221. One member present, 
and responding to her name at the roll-call, is 
ninety-three years old. Rev. E. P. Wilson has been 
pastor for eight years. 


BELFAST.—The new pastor, Rev. G.8. Mills, and 
wife are winning the love and esteem of their 
people. The congregations are large and interest 
is good, the Harris system of offering is used, a 
‘home department of the Sunday school is estab- 
lished and benevolences are increasing. 

BanGor.—Hammond Street. The United Work- 
ers have furnished a new hard wood floor for the 
church parlor and a range for the kitchen and 
show enthusiasm in all their work. Rev. H. L. 
Griffin recently gave a reception at his home to 
gentlemen. 

JacKson.—The work under the care of Rev. F.8. 
Dolliff is progressing steadily. The church attend- 
ance is good, the contributions are on the increase 
and $40 have recently been paid for library books. 
The Sunday school and C. E. Society are doing well. 

FRANKFORT.—The meeting house has been raised 
and a vestry and kitchen fitted up at an expense of 
about $1,000. The people by great effort have al- 
ready raised half that sum and the work is pro- 
gressing. 

EL1oT.—A new furnace in the meeting house adds 
greatly to its comfort. The Ladies’ Aid and En- 
deavor Societies have sent a barrel of clothing to 
Florida. 

HOLL rn.—The Ladies’ Circle has supplied a new 
furnace and also contributes to the pastor’s salary. 
Rev. R. B. Mills and his sister received generous 
gifts at the holidays from the people. 

Monson.—Rev. H. A. Freeman says the outlook is 
hopeful for the new year. There are new voices in 
the meetings and several additions to the church. 
The congregations increase in numbers and inter- 
est. 

$aco.—A temperance revival under Mr. T. N. 
Doutney has been occupying the attention of the 
churches of late. Rev. G. W. Hinkley gave the 
history of his Good Will work last Sunday evening. 

WATERVILLE.—A great revival isin progress by 
the labors of Evangelist Gale. About 100 persons 
have signified their determination to live Chris- 
tian lives. 

New Hampshire. 


BARTLETT.—On account of the refusal of a ma- 
jority of the pew-holders to relinquish their claim 
and make transfer to the parish recently incor- 
porated, the executive committee has been in- 
structed at a late meeting of the parish to make 
arrangements for building a new house to furnish 
better and larger facilities for doing its work. Of 
this there is great need, and it is hoped that the 
necessary effort will be crowned with complete suc- 
cess. 

MARLBORO.—Mrs. C. J. Lawrence bas just cele- 
brated her 100th birthday. She has been a church 
member since she was nineteen years old. She is 
the oldest member of the Women’s Cent Society, a 
missionary organization of the State. The resi- 
dents made special demonstrations in her honor, 
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including a parade past her home, and her pastor, 
Rev. J. 8. Colby, preached a commemorative ser- 
mon. 


WILTON.—During 1895 upwards of $200 were con- 
tributed in benevolence. The church voted at its 
annual meeting to put the six societies on its list 
for offerings the coming year, and in addition the 
Ministers’ and Widows’ Charitable Fund of the 
State. The society began the new year with all 
bills paid and over $100 in the treasury. The par- 
sonage has been painted, much to its improvement. 


ATKINSON.—This is the only church in town and 
includes nearly all the Christian residents. It cov- 
ers the ground successfully and furnishes an ex 
ample which might be profitably imitated in many 
other towns. The pastor, Rev. G. H. Scott, is now 
giving a series of Sunday evening lectures on the 
great reformers. 


Unton.—During the past year general harmony 
has prevailed with increased attendance and inter- 
est in the Sunday school. An attractive and cor- 
venient parsonage bas been built, much to the com- 
fort and joy of the appreciative occupants. 

MANCHESTER. — Detailed reports of the recent 
home missionary rally show that of the $1,000 raised 
by three churches, $536 came from the First Church 
and $100 from the women’s union meeting in the 
afternoon. 


CHARLESTOWN.—A Boys’ Club has been organized 


for purposes of debate on important and interest- 
ing questions according to strictly parliamentary 
usages. 

Vermont, 

EAST ARLINGTON.—During the church service on 
a recent Sunday the barn of the pastor. Rev. A.C. 
Field, was entirely destroyed by fire, together with 
all its contents, including the family horse and 
carriages. The origin of the fire is unknown and 
there was no insurance. 


BENNINGTON.—Second. The new board of trus- 
tees, in orderto increase the present inadequate re- 
ceipts, has decided to rent all the seats by a new 
appraisal. The sittings will be rented by auction. 


BURLINGTON.—VFirst. Benevolences last year were 
increased $500 over 1894, additions numbered twen- 
ty-seven, and a more earnest interest has been 
awakened. 


NEw HAVEN.—A net gain of nine during last 
year increased the membership to 280. Fourteen 
new members in all were added. 


Rev. Thomas Bickford of the First Church, 
Springfield, has been requested to withdraw his 
resignation. 

Rhode Island. 

WoonsockET.—Globe. The annual meeting 
showed a satisfactory record for the year. There 
were twenty eight additions, all but seven on con- 
fession. The congregations are larger than ever 
before, the Sunday school has outgrown its present 
accommodations, the Armenian work is thoroughly 
organized and is systematically carried on, the 
missionary colleetions have been good. There is at 
present an agitation for an enlarged church build 
ing and as the membership has increased largely 1 
the last two years it is a necessity. The church ba» 
an Armenian assistant preacher and the mission- 
ary society of the State has been asked to help with 
a Swedish assistant. Since the adoption of the 
free pew system the church has never run behin« 
at the end of the year. Rev. J.C. Alvord is pastor 


Connecticut. 

HARTFORD.—South. At the annual meeting last 
week a committee was appointed to consider the 
remodeling of the Sunday school rooms. The ex- 
penditures during the year for the poor were $211. 
leaving a balance of $536 in the fund. Over $1,700 
were received from collections in 1895,and $1,661 
were disbursed, leaving a balance with what wa-~ 
left over from last year of $1,216. One bhundre 
dollars each were contributed by the Sunday scho: ' 
to the H. M. 8. and the American Board.—— Fourti. 
Atthe adjourned meeting last week the financia) 
reports were presented, being on the whole sati - 
factory. The sum raised for the society was $7,632; 
for church administration, $641; for benevolence. 
$1,018; a total of $9,292. The cost of the variou» 
societies and work of the church was $9,920. Thr 
membership is 851, including 102 additions last 
year, fifty-eight on confession. 

New Haven.—Howard Avenue. The church wil! 
continue the work which has been started by the 
influence of the Mills meetings. Nightly evangel- 
istic meetings are being held this week with a series 
of sermons by the pastor, Rev. W. J. Mutch, on The 
Christian Life; What It Is and How to Achieve Ir. 
A deep and widespread interest prevails.—— United. 
A largely attended reception was given the retiring 
assistant pastor, Rev. H. R. Miles, and his wife at 
the residence of Dr. Munger, on Wednesday even- 
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ing of last week. The Men’s Club service last 
Sunday evening was addressed by Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie of Cambridge, Mass., on The Church and 
Men. 

SIMSBURY.—At the recent annual meeting a com- 
mittee of seventeen was appointed to arrange for 
an appropriate celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of the organization of the church to be held next 
year. Work on the new chapel has been suspended 
for a few days, owing to litigations over the owner- 
ship of the land. In the meantime the repairs and 
alterations on the interior of the meeting house 
will be pushed, all the services for the present be- 
ing held in the town hall. 

TALCOTTVILLE.—The annual meeting was one of 
the most memorable ever held here. During the 
year there was a revival that affected the whole 
community. The church members were greatly 
quickened, the Sunday school was increased in 
numbers, and the C. E. Society has almost doubled 
its membership. Forty-four persons joined the 
church, thirty-three on confession. The benevo- 
lences were $1,878. Rev. F. R. Waite is pastor. 


BRANFORD.—The pastor, Dr. T. 8. Devitt, is gain- 
ing strength after a severe sickness with typhoid 
fever, aud is able to occupy the pulpit once each 
Sunday. The church is in a prosperous condition. 
The benevolences this year were $1,166, a good gain 
over previous years. A new tablet has just been 
set inthe meeting house in memory of Rev. T. P. 
Gillett, who was pastor for fifty-eight years. 

CHAPLIN.—The additions last year were thirty- 
five, on confession thirty-three, making the mem- 
bership 147. The church has given in benevolences 
$375,a great increase over the preceding year. Lega- 
cies for benevolent objects amounting to $900 have 
also been pai!. The expenses of the home work 
have been $1,400. Under its present pastor, Rev. 
EK. M. Frary, the church shows a strong and healthy 
growth. 

NORTHFIELD.—The new parsonage is now com- 
pleted and the pastor, Rev. F. L. Grant, and his 
bride have moved in. In addition to being the res- 
idence for the minister, it will also contain a public 
library for the use of the people of the community. 
The building is a pretty one and stands nearly op- 
posite the meeting house. 

STONINGTON.—Second. The last fellowsbip meet- 
ing of the season was held with this church last 
week Wednesday. There was a large attendance of 
ministers from the surrounding churches. Rev. 
J. KR. Danforth of Mystic preached the sermon, 
and after lunch the afternoon was given up to dis- 
cussions. 

Souta COVENTRY.—Union religious services are 
being held by the Congregational and Methodist 
churches under the auspices of Rev. Messrs. B. F. 
Perkins and H. H. Martin. Many conversions are 
reported. 

WInSTED.—A check for $370 was sent recently to 
the Armenian relief committee at Boston. The 
sum was raised by the different churches, also by 
private subscriptions. 

PLANTSVILLE.—This church will unite with the 
Baptist church in a series of revival meetings. The 
evangelist who has been assisting Rev. B. Fay Mills 
at New Haven will have charge of the meetings. 

NEW LonpbDoNn.—The late Charles D. Boss left 
$1,500 each to the C. H. M.S. and to the American 
Board. He also left $2,000 to the Second Church of 
this city, to be held in trust and the income applied 
to relieve the parish poor. 

TORRINGTON.— Third. About $1,300 were given 
for church benevolences in 1895, much more than 
the previous year. The additions numbered twenty- 
nine, all but ten on confession. Rev. H. B. Roberts 
is pastor. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

NEw YorkK.—Pilgrim. The present membership 
is 742, forty persons having been received during 
1895, nineteen on confession. The Sunday school 
has nearly 700 members and the industrial school 
an equal number. The amount raised for home 
expenses and benevolence last year was $17,875, of 
which $12,948 were for expenses. The benevolences 
were for foreign, home and city missions. The 
special gifts to the church aggregated $1,000. 

BROOKLYN.—The annual meeting of the New 
York and Brooklyn Church Extension Society, held 
last Thursday evening in the Clinton Avenue Church, 
was addressed by Drs. R. R. Meredith and R. S. 
Storrs.—— Broadway Tabernacle. $8ix persons 
united with the church last Sunday, three of whom 
were Armenians, bringing letters from mission 
churches in their native land. 


PELHAMVILLE.—Rev. T. B. Kellogg was ordained 
pastor, Jan. 14, by a council of fifteen churches and 
six ministers, of which Rev. H. A, Stimson, D. D., 
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was moderator. The sermon was by Rev.A.J.F. 
Behrends, D. D., and other parts by Dr. H. A. Stim- 
son and Rev. G. N. Kellogg, the candidate’s brother. 
The young pastor has charge, also, of the new 
church enterprise in Vernon Heights, where he 
preaches every Sunday in a crowded schoolhouse. 
A flourishing Sunday school is organized there. 


FLusHING. — First. The annual reports show 
the total membership to be 222, The Sunday school 
contributed $243 to benevolent objects and the 
total of other benevolences was $273. The amount 
raised for expenses was $4,126, and the disburse- 
ments were $4,041. The additions last year were 
eleven, seven on confession. Dr. J. A. French is 
pastor. 

New Jersey. 

Bounp Brook.—The roll of the church has re- 
cently been thoroughly revised, cutting down the 
membership by about thirty. The Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Society enjoyed a delightful missionary tea 
last week. Interesting addresses were given by 
Dr. and Mrs. 8. W. Howland. A stereopticon, the 
generous gift of certain of the gentlemen, is prov- 
ing a great help in the work. The evening services 
are crowded and impressive. The spiritual] tone is 
deepening. In connection with the Young People’s 
Reading Club the pastor is giving a series of read- 
ings on foreign travel. These are illustrated by the 
stereopticon and are open to the public. 

ORANGE.—The pastor, Rev. C. A. Savage, is con- 
tinuing his series of evening discourses on Christ, 
the Miracle Worker. The new missionary library 
consists at present of forty-six volumes, some of 
them gifts and others loans. They are kept in a 
committee-room for ready reference. Eighteen 
persons have been added to the membership the 
past year, while the beneficence has amounted to 
about $2,500. 

NEWARK.—VFirst. The church committee has de- 
cided to take up a collection at least once a year for 
all seven of our denominational benevolent causes. 
That for the American Board will be taken at the 
last prayer meeting of each month, the others will 
be taken only once, on Sunday mornings. Forty-six 
persons have been added to its membership within 
a year, and forty to the Sunday school. 


CHATHAM.—The church has suffered severely from 
the hard times, the membership being small and 
without any wealthy constituents. The past year, 
however, its benevolent contributions have been a 
little over six dollars per member, 


WoopBRIpDGE.—The church entertained the neigh- 
borhood ladies missionary meeting Jan. 22. Miss 
Ward of Turkey and Mrs. Bates of Natal were 
among the speakers. There was a large attendance 
of delegates, and the addresses were much. en- 
joyed. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Centra/ held its annual meeting 
Jan, 29. Sixty-four new members were received 
daring the past year, thirty-one on confession, 
The membership Jan. 1 was 661. The benevolent 
offerings were $5,736, and the collections for home 
expenses and improvements $12,430, making a total 
of $18,166. A movement is on foot to s:cure a new 
Sunday school building, as the present yuarters 
are inadequate. In the two weeks of special meet- 
ings just held D. L. Moody preached to an immense 
congregation one night, and Robert Nourse closed 
the series with his address on Why I Am Not An 
Infidel. 

THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 


BALTIMORE. — First, The aunual reports show 
the church to be in good condition. The new year 
begins with no debt. The extra-cent-a-day plan 
has been adopted to enlarge some collections.— 
Canton. The Young People’s Society reports were 
features at the annual meeting. That organiza- 
tion has become now a financial aid as well asa 
spiritual help to thechurch. A week’s series of 
special meetings has just been held and seven or 
eight persons have given evidence of conversion. 


Tennessee. 

NASHVILLE.— Union. Since Rev. H.S. Burnett’s 
death Rev. C. W. Dunn has been the nominal pas- 
tor. He is a professor in the theological depart- 
ment of Fisk University, and the preaching is as- 
signed to the various members of the faculty, At 
its last communion the church received four on 
confession and one by Jetter. The attendance in 
the university is larger this year than last, and, 
considering the excessive drafts made upon the 
constituency of the churches in other directions, 
it has made a fair financial showing. 


THE INTERIOR. 


Ohio. 


Mapison.—Rey. D. A. Strong, in his three years’ 
work, has brought the annual meeting from an at- 
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tendance of a score to a hundred by making it a 
church rally where all the auxiliary societies re- 
port. In 1895 the home expenses were $1,682. The 
benevolences were $316 in money and $312 in sup- 
plies sent to missionaries. During the present pas- 
torate forty persons have united with the church. 

CHATHAM CENTER.— Union services with the 
Methodist church have been held for four weeks, 
resulting in more than twenty conversions. Evan- 
gelist A. T. Reed assisted ten days. The pastor 
preaches in the afternoon at Lafayette, where he 
was recently generously remembered with specia 
gifts. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. After several months of 
experience with candidates the church has heartily 
voted to call Rev. E. A. Steiner of the Pacific 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., as the successor of Rev. 
8. P. Dunlap, now of Chicago. It is believed that 
Mr. Steiner will accept the call. 

CLEVELAND.—Pilymouth has two pastor’s assist- 
ants, laymen, who are paid by the church, and 
their missionary work is bearing fruit in building 
up the congregation and Sunday school, with indi- 
cations of a revival. They are conducting cottage 
prayer meetings. 

NorwWALK.—The annual meeting was attended by 
120 persons. Reports showed a healthy activity 
and progress in all lines. Rev. T.J. Collier is pas- 
tor. 

Troy.— Union meetings with the Methodist 
Church since the Week of Prayer have been greatly 
enjoyed by all Christians and had a helpful influ- 
ence on the community. 


E.Lain.— First. Theannual reports are full of en- 
couragement. The financial interests are in good 
care and the pecuniary obligations have been fully 
met. The total church expenses were $8,868, and 
the year closed with a balance in the treasury. 
There were received into fellowship during the year 
sixty-one persons. The present membersbip is 797. 
A harmonious spirit prevails, the women of the 
congregation showing special devotion and enter- 
prise in the conduct of their work. Rev. J. H. Sel- 
den is pastor.—Prospect Street reports marked 
prosperity under the pastoral care of Rev. J. 8 
Rood. The additions in 1895 were larger than in 
any previous year. 


CuHicaGo,—Pilgrim. Dr. G. R. Wallace of Port- 
land, Ore., has accepted a call to this church in 
Englewood, the former pastor, Rev. A. L. Smalley, 
having just left for Jamestown, N.Y. Dr. Wallace 
was formerly an assistant of Dr. Gunsaulus in 
Plymouth Church and later pastor of the church in 
East Saginaw. He has been only a short time 
in Portland, but finds the Western coast uncon- 
genial. 

KanNGLEY.—This church, Rev. J. R. Stead, pas- 
tor, has just received twenty-two new members, 
largely the result of the unremitting labors of the 
pastor, both in meetings and in the homes. The 
erection of horse sheds, which have just been com- 
pleted, has promoted attendance among those liv- 
ing somewhat remote from the house of worship. 


BARTLETT.—Rev. D. A. Evans, late of Lamoille, 
has accepted a call to this church, which has now 
a hopeful outlook. It is a vigorous nucleus in a 
foreign center, where the Sunday school and the 
Endeavorers are getting hold of the young people. 


LA HarRPE.—In December Evangelist McCord 
held special services, assisting Rev. Frederick 
Bowen. As a result twenty-three persons have 
united with the church, closing the year out of 
debt. There were about 200 persons present at the 
annual supper. 

Quincy.—First. At the annual meeting of the 
church, Rev. 8. H. Dana, D. D., pastor, there were 
reported benevolences for the year of $4,073, ex- 
penses $5,786, additions thirty-four and total mem- 
bership 446 

MINOOKA.—Rey. W. H. Chandler has been assist- 
ing Rev. P. M. France at this place, where with 
marked interest a score or more of persons have 
found Christ. 

Indiana. 

FAIRMOUNT.—It is gratifying to note that this 
church, which has suffered recently from internal 
dissensions, is again united. A mutual council, 
called by the church and pastor in October, advised 
a dissolution of the pastorate. The council’s ad- 
vice was accepted and the pastor left for Illinois. 
After being supplied for some time through the 
agency of the Home Missionary Society, during 
which period the Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ing were again started, Rev. W. F. Berger, late of 
Camden, N. Y., commenced a series of meetings. 
The result was a removal of the entire financial dif- 
ficulty. The cases in court have been dismissed 
and the former pastor is paid. The congregations 
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are large, and there have been several conversions. 
The church is anxious to bave Mr. Berger become 
its pastor. 

Rev. Thomas Smith has closed his meetings at 
Cardonia, where there were twenty-five conversions, 
and has begun work in Porter, assisting the pastor 
in a protracted meeting.—Rev. C. E. Grove, as- 
sisted by the singing evangelist, Mr. Jackson, is 
holding nightly meetings in Fremont. There is 
great spiritual interest.——Rev. H. A. Shearer has 
closed revival services at Hobart and gone to Ross 
to engage in special services. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Shearer supplies the home pulpit with acceptance. 


Michigan. 

Port Huron.—First. For the second time within 
a year the church has assisted in the organization 
of a new church as the outgrowth of its mission 
Sunday school work. The new society was organ- 
ized Jan. 24 with thirty-four members, twelve by 
letter from thischurch. The name Ross Memorial 
Church was adopted in memory of the late Dr. 
A. H. Ross, who assisted Mr. G.C. Meisel in starting 
the mission. Rev. B. T. Brundige has accepted a 
call to become the pastor. 

MusKEGON.—VFirst. Additions last year were 
twenty-two, thirteen on confession, making the 
membership 301. Besides the expenses the church 
has raised $1,702. 

At Mill Creek Sunday school and preaching serv- 
ices have been maintained throughout the year 
under the leadership of Mr. E.E. Stanton, a lay- 
man of the First Church, Grand Rapids.—The 
churches in Cedar Springs and East Nelson hope 
te retain the services of Rev. O. B, Thurston for 
another year. They have prospered and grown in 
numbers, but by reason of poor crops the people 
are depressed. 

Wisconsin. 

RAOCINE.— First. The annual roll-call was held 
Jan. 23. The women transformed the chapel into 
a beautiful reception-room, and the pastor, Rev. 
Charles Percival, and wife and the officers received 
in the evening. New niembers have been received 
at every communion save one during the year. The 
Sunday school bas a membership of 500 in three di- 
visions and fifty in the home department. The 
Yy. P. 8. C. E. and juniors have a combined mem- 
bership of 210. The Boys’ Brigade of twenty-five is 
growing. The Ladies’ Aid Society raised $400, and 
$90 were used by them in beautifying the chapel. 
Harmony and good fellowship prevail throughout 
the church. 

BELOIT.—Six churches of different denominations 
are uniting in a series of all day weekly fellowship 
meetings to be held at the different meeting houses 
in rotation. The central topic of the first meeting 
was Christian Fellowship, and the evening sermon 
was preached by Dr. G. R. Leavitt. The series will 
culminate in a union evangelistic effort with the 
assistance of Rev. Henry Ostrom.—Second. The 
Men’s Sunday Evening Club, with short, practical 
sermons and fine music led by an orchestra of 
twelve pieces, completely fills the church, and the 
interest is deepening. Simultaneous cottage prayer 
meetings are held on Monday evenings in six or 
more parish neighborhoods. 

Rev. K. A. Burnell, the veteran “children’s evan- 
gelist,” is making a rapid and busy tour through 
the State. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

Sioux Ciry.—First. Dr. M. W. Darling is just 
closing the tenth year of his pastorate, during 
which time the membership has grown from 150 to 
525 and the financial and social strength accord- 
ingly. Unusual interest has been manifested since 
his return in October from a four months’ vacation 
in Europe. The treasurer pays by check on the 
first day of every month the expenses of the month 
past, which means a great deal in these hard times. 
—Mayflower. Rev. R. W. Jamison of the West 
Side is now preaching to a full house every service. 
—Pilgrim has closed the fiscal year with an even 
balance sheet. : 

FAYETTIE.—Special meetings have been conducted 
by Evangelist H.Cordner, in which the Methodist 
and Congregational churches united. Asa result 
there were 300.professed conversions. Rev. J.E. 
Snowden received 107 persons into the church Jan. 
26, baptizing seventy-five. About fifty young peo- 
ple have joined the C. E.Society. The work was 
well prepared before the coming of the evangelist 
and the people took hold of it with great enthusi- 
asm. 

Fort DopGE.—Since the coming of Rev. E. R. 
Latham, May 1, 1894, there has been a steady 
and strong growth in all lines of work. During 
1895 forty-nine members were received and the 
net increase was twenty-seven, making the present 
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membership 190, the largest in the history of the 
church. The home expenses were $1,600, the benev- 
olences $306, and the average Sunday school at- 
tendance increased twenty-three per cent. 

OTruMWwA.—South. Forty-one persons were added 
on confession and two by letter Jan. 26. These 
were about evenly divided as to sex. A number 
of them were boys from fifteen to seventeen years 
old, the fruits of last year’s faithful work in the 
Sunday school and the Endeavor Society and of 
the recent special meetings conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. R. Beard. The people are much en- 
couraged. 

MITCHELL.—The church has been greatly 
strengthened by the three weeks’ meetings re- 
cently held by Evangelist Packard, in which there 
were thirty professed conversions. Sixteen mem- 
bers were added Jan. 19. The C. E. Society has 
been holding meetings at the parsonage, but its 
membership has increased from nine to thirty-one, 
making it necessary to meet in the church building. 

NEWTONVILLE. — This church and those in 
Quasqueton and Pleasant Prairie, associated under 
the pastoral care of Rev. A. J. Benton, closed the 
year with good prospects. Their pastor was re- 
membered at Christmas with a fur overcoat. 
Special meetings are now in progress at Newton- 
ville, in which Mr. Benton is assisted by Rev. G. L. 
Shull. 

DuBUQUE.—Preparations are making for the com- 
ing of Evangelist Munhall to conduct a series of 
revival services under the direction of six or more 
of the leading churches, which have united for the 
work. 

The Williamsburg church is rejoicing in a new 
pastor, Rev. Abram Jones, who comes from Car- 
bondale, Pa. 

Minnesota. 


ROOCHESTER.—The tenth anniversary of Rev. J. F. 
Taintor’s pastorate ‘has just been observed in spe- 
cial services. The Men’s Club had the evening ex- 
ercises in charge, when addresses were made by 
some of the leading, laymen, reviewing the ten 
years. Many material improvements have been 
made, the church has grown numerically and bas 
become a strong spiritual force in the city. The 
benevolences for the decade were $9,000. 

LAKE CiTy.—During the year the church has 
contributed nearly $300 for benevolence and the 
women have raised $331, thus practically paying 
the debt on the parsonage. Twenty-five new mem- 
bers were received during the year, nineteen on 
confession. Evangelist C. N. Hunt is holding a 
series of meetings. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Fifth Avenue. During the three 
years’ pastorate of Rev. E. C. Whiting the church 
has more than doubled in some departments.—— 
Forest Heights. Rev. J. P. Dickerman’s pastorate 
has been brief, but fruitful in material and spirit- 
ual results. 

MAZzEpPPA.—There has been substantial progress 
here and at Zumbro Falls since the coming of Mr. 
J.E.Ingham. At his ordination, Jan. 21, Dr. E. P. 
Ingersoll preached the sermon, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Medlar, James Oakey, J. F. Taintor, L. L. West and 
J. A. Williams taking the other parts. 

WADENA.—Since the coming of Rev. J. H. B. 
Smith and his wife, both of whom are ordained 
ministers, congregations have increased and there 
is growing religious interest. Mrs. Smith has as- 
sisted in the neighboring churches in evangelistic 
services with much acceptance. 

Norwoop.—Evangelist Davis of Lakeland has 
been holding revival services with the hearty co- 
operation of both pastor and people. About fifty 
signed cards, and at the last meeting all the 
persons present, numbering 200, placed themselves 
on the Lord’s side. 

STILLWATER.—A remarkable conversion occurred 
at one of the Sunday morning services, the prose- 
cuting attorney, who was the head of the infidel 
fraternity, being converted and uniting with the 
church the following Sunday. It had an impres- 
sive influence upon the community. 

VERNDALE.—A series of meetings has begun, 
Rev. James McAllister of Minneapolis assisting. 
The church has had many discouragements, having 
been pastorless for two years, but is making a 
brave effort to live. 

PARK RAPIpDs.—This church, pastorless for sev- 
eral months last year, is again disappointed by the 
resignation of Pastor W. J. Bpire, who leaves on 
account of his health. 

BurRTRUM.—Revival services have been held, an 
evangelist assisting Rev. E. N. Ruddock. There 
have been a few conversions and the reclaiming of 
some Christians. 

GRAND MEADOW.—A successful series of meet- 
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ings has just closed, Evangelist A. W. Hare of the 
Moody Institute assisting. Several eonversions 
among the young people have resulted. 


MONTEVIDEO.—A union C. E. Society has been 
formed in the Congregational and Baptist churches. 
Rev. J. W. Todd is assisting at Granite Falls, where 
he was formerly pastor. 


One of the most creditable church papers that 
comes to our table is the Congregutional Visitor, 
successor to the Morley Church Visitor, devoted 
to our denominational interests in Duluth and 
Superior. News from the churches represented, 
one or more first-class articles and a serial story 
combine to make a stirring and readable monthly. 
The six Congregational pastors of these cities, with 
the wife of one of them, compose the editorial 
staff. 

Nebraska. 


OmaHA.—St. Mary’s. The services under the au- 
spices of the Men’s Club continue with unabated 
interest. The members of the club maintain a 
steady interest in the work, the congregations are 
large, the musical features attractive and the pas- 
tor, Rev. 8. W. Butler, improves the opportunity to 
give an earnest gospel talk ——/lymouth is much 
encouraged in meeting its part of the obligation as 
recommended by the late council. The holder of the 
mortgage has generously offered to contribute the 
interest due, and there is hopefulness all along the 
line, 

CurRTIs.—The annual meeting was made atime of 
reunion both for the members in town and for the 
branches in the country. Reports from all depart- 
ments showed cheering progress, the Sunday school 
membership baving been the largest in any year of 
its history and the Y. P. 8. C. E. having done the 
most varied work yet undertaken. The accessions 
to the church during the year were thirty-seven. 
At the same meeting a fine communion service was 
presented by Dr. 8. R Razee, one of the deacons. 
Rev. C. W. Preston is pastor. 

BURWELL. —Rev. H. M. Evans bas returned to his 
work after three weeks of special services at Tay- 
lor. The latter church will be greatly strengthened 
as a result of these meetings, there having been 
forty-two hopeful conversions in all, thirty-one 
uniting with the church Jan. 23. When the right 
hand of fellowship was extended to so large a num- 
ber the impressive scene touched all hearts. Five 
more are already pledged to join and other names 
will be added. Mrs. Evans’s singing added much to 
the effectiveness of the meetings. 


MoCoox.—The women tendered a reception on 
the evening of Jan. 21 to the pastor, Rev. H. L. 
Preston, and the members of the choir, which was a 
success in every respect. The rooms were taste- 
fully and elaborately decorated. Mr. Preston has 
held a series of successful meetings at his country 
out-station, five miles distant. The church owes 
nothing except the loan on its building from the 
Cc. C. B. S., and payments on this are promptly 
made. 

RIVERTON.—The evangelistic meetings held by 
Mr. Billings have refreshed and strengthened the 
members and have also reached a large number of 
non-church-goers. The pastor, Rev. S. Williams, 
who has been a little more than a year on the field, 
has accomplished a good work in the community, 
and Mrs. Williams has been very efficient in de- 
veloping missionary interest, They remain here 
another year. 

FRANKLIN.—The church gave a pleasant recep- 
tion, Jan. 10,to the members who had joined during 
1895. The annual meeting was held Jan.7 and the 
next evening there was an address by Rev. W. P. 
Bennett on Mutual Relations and Interests of 
Churches and Academy. The pastor, Rev. G. W. 
Mitchell, has been conducting a series of evangel- 
istic meetings at the Blake Schoolhouse, a few 
miles into the country. 

NELIGH.—The adjourned annual meeting, held 
Jan. 20, was largely attended and gave promise of 
good work during the coming year. The pastor, 
Rev. J. F. Bacon, is making friends for himself in 
the town and among the students of Gates College. 
An entertainment was given Jan. 18 by the choir 
and friends of the church to raise funds to repair 
the pedal organ. 

RisinG Crty.—The weekly offering plan has been 
adopted for 1896 and promises good success. The 
pastor, Rev. C. J. Sage, has lately assisted the pas- 
tor of the Lutheran church at Surprise in special 
meetings, and will aid in evangelistic services at 
Silver Creek. He was also to speak before the 
Doane students on the Day of Prayer for Colleges. 


FremMonT.—This church had a large gathering 
and helpful service at its annual meeting, 150 an- 
swering the roll-call. Rev. W. H. Buss is pastor. 
It will unite with the other churches of the city in 
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evangelistic meetings during the month of Febru- 
ary, the pastors doing the preaching. 

CAMPBELL.—Reyvy. W. A. Davies, pastor here and 
at Bladen and Upland, lately held a three weeks’ 
series of meetings at the schoolhouse south of this 
place, awakening widespread interest in the com- 
munity. 

North Dakota. 


WILLISTON.—The new church building was dedi- 
cated Jan. 26 with appropriate services. It has 
been built under great difficulties, the pastor, Rev. 
George Extence, having showed great skill and 
persistence in securing its erection. Superintend- 
ent Simmons preached the sermon. There is not 
another church edifice within 100 miles except an 
atandoned one at the military reservation at Fort 
Baford, 

MAYVILLE.—This church has one of the largest 
and best equipped Sunday scheols in the State, its 
enrollment being 144. The building is hardly large 
enough to accommodate a school of this size. A 
valuable work has been done by the pastor, Rev. 
George Curtiss, who is now entering upon the 
seventh year of service here. 

CaNnDO.—The Sunday school has more than dou- 
bled within a year under the efficient lead of Rev. 
C. A. Mack, the present pastor. This field has 
been difficult and Giscouraging but is now more 
promising. The church has bzen quickened by a 
series of meetings just closed. 

SANBORN.—Rev. J. R. Beebe accepted, Jan. 26,a 
unanimous and hearty call to take charge of this 
church for a year. It isa wide field for work and 
Mr. Beebe seems admirably fitted for it. 

Forman.—Rev. J. H. Kevan has been called to a 
church in the Black Hills. The people would be 
sorry to have him leave and it is hoped that he may 
decide to remain. 

WIMBLEDON.—Rev. W. R. Whidden, assisted by 
Evangelist Gimblett, is holding special meetings 
and arousing considerable interest here and at 
Kensaw. 

OBERON.—Successful evangelistic services have 
been held in which Rev. 0. P.Champlin was assisted 
by Rev. W. H. Gimblett. 


South Dakota. 


Dre Smet.—This field, under the ministrations of 
Rev. E. J. Sarkis, is in an encouraging condition. 
Since the meetings of Miss Henry fourteen persons 
have been received into the churchsand more will 
soon unite. Fifteen members have recently joined 
the C. E. Society, and the Sunday school numbers 
eighty-nine. A Bible club of eighteen members 
was organized Jan. 26, Superintendent Daley giving 
an address on that occasion upon the importance 
of studying the Scriptures. 

A series of fellowship meetings was held last 
week at Worthing. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


Los ANGELES.—First. The organ is being set up 
and is a marvelous piece of construction. The 
church is making steady progress along all lines. 
— Plymouth. Rev. N. T. Edwards, recently of 
Bloomington, Ill., was greeted by a large congrega- 
tion as he began his work here.—— Bethlehem pro- 
poses to place a paid deaconess in the field and to 
extend its institutional features.——Central Ave- 
nue. This church, situated in a new and rapidly 
growing part of the city, was gathered by Rev. C. 8S. 
Vaile, recently pastor of Plymouth Church. It 
numbers twenty-five members, has been recognized 
by council and is in a fair way to obtain a fine 
property free of debt.——Pico Heights began the 
new year with an increase of fifteen members. 


STOCKTON.—This church begins the year with a 
small! balance in the treasury, being probably the 
only one so fortunate in this city of 15,000 peo- 
ple. For some time the congregations have been 
steadily increasing and at nearly every communion 
season during the past year there have been addi- 
tions. Of the debt of $250 to the theological sem- 
inary the pastor contributed $150, the C, E. Society 
$40 and the balance was given by the congregation. 

OAKLAND.—Justice and Mrs. Walter F. Frear of 
Honolulu are here on a brief visit to their parents. 
The former, recently promoted to first associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the Hawaiian re- 
public, is a member of the Central Union Church, 
of which his father was pastor from 1870-80, He 
speaks highly of the present prosperous condition 
of the church under Rev. D. P. Birnie. 

SoQuEL,—The annual reports were encouraging, 
eighteen persons having been added to the mem- 
bership. By a unanimous vote Rev. A. B. Snider 
was given a call, which he accepted the follow- 
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several months of service greatly endeared them- 
selves to the people. 

SonomMA.—The young men’s class has presented 
the Sunday school with a new supply of hymn” 
books. Under the leadership of J. W. Roberts, a 
business man of San Francisco, who spends his 
Sundays on the rancb, the young men are gradually 
being Jed into the fold. 

REDLANDS. — First. The church grounds have 
been beautified by private munificence. A legacy 
bequeathed by Mrs. Edna Keagle has been for- 
warded by Supt. J. T. Ford to the C. H. M.S. 


During the Week of Prayer the First Church, Pas- 
adena, united with other churches in what proved 
to be most helpful services.——Under the pasbor- 
ate of Rev. L. H. Frary the membership of Pilgrim 
Church, Pomona, has grown from seventy-nine to 
279.—A council has been called to install Rev. 
Allen Hastings as pastor at Rialto and Blooming- 
ton.—Mayor Hilten has held special services at 
Ventura and Nordhoff.—Fifty members have been 
added at Escondido within the year.——Eighteen 
churches in southern California report 111 addi- 
tions received on the first Sunday in the new year. 
—- Sixty chairs have recently been added to the 
sittings of the Lorin church, Rev. J. D. Foster, 
pastor ——Severe storms compelled the closing of 
special meetings at Sierraville, where there were 
indications of interest. 


Washington. 


WALLA WALLA.—First. At the annual reunion 
a thank-offering of $150 was made to meet the 
small deficit for the year. This is one of the four 
or five self-supporting churches in the State. 
Twenty-seven new members have been received, and 
with a total membership of 150 it has given $195 to 
home missions during the past year, tbe full amount 
raised for benevolences being $376. The church 


- maintains two Sunday scbools in out-districts and 


is doing all in its power to extend the good work. 
The Eastern Washimgton and Northern Idaho Asso- 
ciation will meet here April 7-9. 


For Weekly Register Bee page 234. 





Whenever I meet a man who disbelieves in 
God, and thinks he has not any reason for 
accepting the Christian idea, I invariably find 
on inquiry that it is either because he has 
mixed up the Christjan doctrine [of God] 
with the Biblical doctrine, or else he has no 
idea of the Christian doctrine as such, but 
simply knows the dogmatic form, the meta- 
physical position which was assumed by his- 
torical Christianity.—R. F. Horton, D. D. 
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Pure 


Blood means sound health. With pure, 
rich, healthy blood, the stomach and di- 
gestive organs will be vigorous, and there 


will be no dyspepsia. Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia will be unknown. Scrofula and 
Salt Rheum will disappear. With pure 


Blood 


Your nerves will be strong, and your 
sleep sound, sweet and_ refreshing. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes pure blood. 
That is why it cures so many diseases. 
That is why so many thousands take it 
to cure disease, retain good health, pre- 
vent sickness and suffering. Seuneusbenr 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1 per bottle. 


eure Liver Ills; easy to 


Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 25¢. 





The Lawton Simptex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Becater. Send for circulars, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., New Yerk 





20 Vesey St . 











INVALID WINGED CHAIR. 


In this great Fireplace Chair Comfort buttons 
It is strange 
that in these last fifty years no one has been able to 
For invalids 
and aged people it is the sine qua non of luxury. It 
has a capacity and an adaptability which no other chair 





you up as in a loose outside wrapper. 


improve on the lines of this famous chair. 


can equal. 


The high baek screens the body from all draughts 
invite to repose 
and enable the head to be securely supported for 
It is the only thoroughly practicable sleep- 


of air, while the winged sides 


sleeping. 
ing chair. 





Prices range from $18 upward, being nearly 50 per cent. weer an ever before 


named in this market. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


After today all that has been uncertainty 
will be certainty regarding the new govern- 
ment loan. Money, which has ruled tight, 
will be easier, for funds have been accumu- 
iated and locked up for the purpose of sub- 
scribing to the new issue of bonds, and this 
hoard will seek employment in the open 
market. 

If the loan is a success the credit of the 
nation will be established on a higher basis 
and foreign capitalists’ respect will increase 
in proportion, and this will cause probably 
the repurchase of many of the securities 
which they have sent back to us during the 
past two or three years. 

The rise in wheat and iron has acted as a 
stimulus to other branches and the spring 
season is looked forward to with much hope. 
Some important industries are quiet, how- 
ever, as boots and shoes, cotton goods and 
woolens. Cuts have been made by jobbers at 
trade centers in cotton goods, which cuts have 
demoralized the market. 

The exports of wheat and corn, particularly 
the latter, continue in large volume and the 
shipments of cotton show a gradual increase. 
Bank clearings continue comparatively light, 
reflecting both the effect of the recent Decem- 
ber panic and the policy of waiting for the 
settlement of the bond issue. The stock mar- 
ket for the past week has ruled strong. Lit- 
tle pressure to sell has been one of the fea- 
tures, and there is also steady buying of 
specialties by interested parties. 


aor 


THE DAY OF PRAYER FOR OOLLEGES. 


At Yale prayer meetings, class and union, 
were held, and in the afternoon Rev. B. Fay 
Mills preached. 


At Lasell Seminary the entire day was 
given to religious services. Rev. C.M.South- 
gate of Auburndale delivered one of the ad- 
dresses. 


Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie preached at 
Wellesley, Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon at 
Williams, Rev. Dr. H. 8. Hunt at Wesleyan, 
Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends at Smith and Rev. 
N. E. Wood at Brown. 


At Amherst the alumni prayer meeting in 
the morning was as usual a deeply impress- 
ive service, greetings being given in person 
and by letter from graduates in professional 
schools and in active life. For the first time 
in many years Prof. W. S. Tyler was absent 
on account of the infirmities of his advanced 
age. In the afternoon Dr. C. M. Lamson 
preached. 


In Adelbert College class prayer meetings 
were held and also a general prayer meeting 
of both students and professors. A public 
meeting was also held in which Rev. Dr. Paul 
F. Sutphen gave an able and enthusiastic ad- 
dress upon The Growth of the Best Manhood. 
In the College for Women class prayer meet- 
ings were also held and addresses were given 
by Rev. Dr. A. G. Upham and by Rev. Dr. H. 
€. Haydn. Dr. Upham spoke upon the re- 
sponsibility of privileges and Dr. Haydn 
upon the formation of a college settlement by 
the graduates and students of the College for 
Women in connection with a parish house 
which is soon to be built in Cleveland. 


EDUOATION. 


— Vassar College receives $8,000 from 
Miss Helen Gould. 


—— Redfield College, South Dakota, suf- 
fered a loss of $30,000 by fire Jan. 27. 





— Benz)nia College at Benzonia, Mich., 
has opened a university extension depart- 
ment with Rev. J. G. Rodger at the head. 
He is a graduate of Yale and has had post- 
graduate training at Harvard, Leipsic and 





Edinburgh Universities. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A letter conveying New Year’s greetings was sent 
to Dr. Clark by the society in Liegnitz, Germany, 
every member of which signed the letter, the pastor 
adding a personal postscript in Latin. 


During a minstrel show arranged in the peniten- 
tiary at Huntsville, Tex., by some of the inmates 
for their amusement, the prisoners’ society was 
holding a prayer meeting that resulted in the con- 
version of two men, 


A series of studies for Juniors has been prepared 
by the Junior superintendent of Allegheny County, 
Pa. The first number consists of questions and 
answers giving a summary of the history in the 
Pentateuch. Junior workers that may be inter- 
ested in these helps can obtain a copy by sending a 
stamp to Mrs. Ella H. Jolly, Stanton Avenue, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


Full reports from local unions should be made to 
Secretary Baer before June 15, as a basis for decid- 
ing who shall receive the prize banners to be awarded 
at Washington. One banner is offered for the union 
doing the best work in Christian citizenship, one 
to the union forming the most new societies during 
the year, and the third to the union reporting the 
largest number of members systematically giving 
not less than one-tenth of their income. 


The convention of the District of Columbia, held 
Jan. 17-19, was naturally most enthusiastic and 
successful. The new hall in which it was held was 
used on that occasion for the first time as an 
auditorium. The Doxology was the first hymn 
heard in it. Washington, ’96, was, of course, the 





Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Paralysis, 


partial or complete, locomotor- 
ataxia, epilepsy, all show a diseased 
or deficient condition of the brain, 
once considered incurable. Wecan 
show letters from hundreds of well- 
known physicians, telling of positive 
cures by 


The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant, 


Freligh’s Tonic 


The phosphorus is what does it. Ab- 

solutely pure. Positively harmless. 

Can be taken for any length of time. 
Regular bottle $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Sample by mail, 25 cts. Concentrated, prompt, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, testi- 
monials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fuiton Street, New York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 











most prominent theme throughout all the 
Convention committees had charge of their appro- 
priate branches of work at these meetings, and 
were all brought together for the first time Satur- 
day evening. The official flags were largely used in 
the decorations, and the first that was made was 
presented to Mr. Frank C. Bliss, the designer; the 
second to Dr. Clark; and the third to Mr. Miles M. 
Shand, president of the District of Columbia Union. 
These three flags were beautifully made of silk. 
Each of the committees was then called to rise in 
turn and receive from Secretary Baer a fitting 
Scripture motto. Frequent mention was made of 
the motto of the general committee, ‘‘ Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts,” which was repeated by all at the close of 
the consecration service. 





—_ 


A contemporary has thoughtfully opened 
a Christmas Gift Exchange, the following 
extract from which will touch a responsive 
chord in many a clerical breast: 

Thirty-eight pairs of slippers, 14 vellum 
prayer-books, bound in morocco, and 10 pairs 
of black mits will be given in exchange fora 
— of shoes or trousers. Address ‘‘ Rever- 
end.”’ 








The Modern 
Health Food 


Made From 
Gocoanut Oil, 


Guaranteed to 
Gontain 


NO ANIMAL FATS 


Pure Cocoanut 
Cooking Butter 


is the purest, most wholesome and palata- 
ble shortening. Two pounds of it will ac- 
complish as much as three pounds of lard, 
butter, or any other shortening Never 
becomes rancid. 

We also make all grades of table butter 
fromthe unadulterated ol ofthe cocoanut. 

AT ALL GROCERS. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet to 


The Pure Food Product Co. 








Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, -_ = = « 82,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = «= «= «= $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA'10R,. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 8. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Ciomwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W.Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 
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TROWBRIDGE & CO. 
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ONGS 32021... | 313 First Nati Bank 
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HAMPDEN F. THOMAS & CO., 
Commission Merchants 


in STOCKS and CRAIN 


The first requisite is a financially responsible 

house, We furnish unquestioned references. 
Wr:te us for further information. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLODG., CHICAGO 
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544 to 554 N. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


BUY | 


Send for our Bond List, 98 Equitable Building, Boston 





“GOOD WIVES GROW 
FAIR IN THE LIGHT OF 
THEIR WORKS,” 
ESPECIALLY IF THEY USE 
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Calls. 


BEATTY, B. T., to Edgewood, Io. Accepts. 

BEEBE, Julius R., to preach for a year at Sanborn, 
N. D., where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

BRUNDIGE, B. F., to Ross Memorial Ch., Port Huron, 

ich. Accepts. 

CLEWORTH, W. C., to Willow Lakes, 8.D. Accepts. 

CORWIN, Carl H., Kaukauna, Wis., to Fairmont, Minn. 

FOSTER, John, Pawnee, Okl., to Wisner, Neb. Accepts. 

HEFFLON, G. H., Drew Seminary,to Tremont, Me. 

HEINZELMANN, Henry W., Pilgrim Ch. (German), 
Chicago, Ii)., to Emmanuel Ch. (German), Michigan 
City, Ind. Accepts. 

HYSLOP, Jas., Imlay City, Mich., declines call to First 
Ch., Brantford, Ont 

JOHNSON, Chas. C., Arcade, N. Y., to Gaines. Accepts. 

JONES, Abram, Carbondale, Pa., to Williamsburg, Io. 


yr 

PADDOCK, Geo, E., Third Ch., Denver, Col., accepts 
call to Vermillion, 8. D. 

PALMER, Edward G., Covert, Mich., to Bellaire and to 
Rochester. Accepts the latter. . 

PALMER, Oscar A., Trenton, Neb., accepts call to Ber- 
lin and Avoca. 

PILE, Francis, of Birmingham, Eng., more recently of 
Hartford, Ct., to Bolton. “y= 

REED, Wm. E., Avoca, Io., to First Ch., Dallas, Tex. 
Accepts. 

SHANTON, J. A., Stouffville, Ont., to permanent pas- 
torate of Pres. Ch., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

SNIDER, Asa B., to Soquel, Cal., where he has been 
supplying. Accepts. 

STEIN £R, Edward A., Pacific Ch., St. Paul, Minn., to 
First €h., Springfieid, O. 

SUTHERLAND, Jno. M., Hammond, Ind., to Havana, 
Ill, Accepts. 

WAINWRIGHT, Geo. W., Blair, Neb., to supply at 
Ainsworth for six months. 

WALLACE, Geo. R., First Ch., Portland, Ore., to Pil- 
grim Ch., Englewood, Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

OUrdinations and Installations. 

POGUE, Jno. A., 0. p. Hawley, Mass., Jan. 28, Sermon, 
Rev. Joshua Coit; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. C. 
Hodges, J. P. Bixby, R. M. Taft, S. P. Cook, J. A. 
Woodhull and Lyman Whiting, D. D. 

Resignations. 

BICKFORD, Thos., Springfield, Vt., to engage in busi- 
ness. 

EVANS, David E., Cable and Farlow Grove, IIl., but re- 
mains at Sherrard. 

GOODWIN, Sam’l1 H., Farmington, N. H. 

RUNALLS, Jno. H., {llini, Il. 

UNDERAILL, Wm, H., East Paris, Mich. 

Dismissions. 
DAVIS, Wm. H., First Ch., Detroit, Mich., Jan. 30. 
WILSON, Jno. C., Center Ch., Meriden, Ct. 
Churches Organized. 
WILSON’S CREEK, Wis., Jan. 15. Eight members, 
Miscellaneous. 

BROWN, Dan’! M., who has been serving the churches 
in Anna and Cobden, ill., has given up the former 
and taken Alto Pass instead. 

DALTON, M. L., and his wife, of Salamanea, N. Y., re- 
ceived an unexpected visit a few evenings ago from 
seventy friends, who left as a token of esteem more 
than two pounds of silver in the coin of the reaim 
and numerous other pound packages containing 
household supplies. 

GARFIELD, Frank L., and wife, were recently pre- 
sented by their parishioners at Feeding Hills, Mass., 
with a roll-top oak desk, a fur carriage robe and as- 
surances of gos will and appreciation. 

SHOEMAKER, Elmer E., who is in his third year of 
service in Mound City, Ill., feels constrained to go 
East, much to the regret of his church, town, associa- 
tion and friends in the State. 

TAYLOR, Edward, of Binghamton, N. Y., has been en- 

aged to preach at Newark Valley until April 1. 

WELLS, Geo. H.,of Minneapolis, Minn., left San Fran- 
cisco for Japan, Jan. 28, on a trip which may extend 
around the world. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

By the will of Mrs. Anna R. Aspinwall of Pitts- 
burg the Protestant Episcopal Hospital in Phila- 
delphia receives an estate estimated to be worth 
$3,000,000. 

Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., who will be in- 
stalled as the pastor of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Feb. 10, does not expect to 
give up the evangelistic work, but has leave of ab- 
sence for three months during the winter. 


Fora full week of late the Evangelistic Association 
of New England bas held union services in different 
churches in Cambridgeport, the results being ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory in the deepening of the spir- 
itual life. This is the first object in view in these 
conferences, which are being held here and there 
throughout New England. Among the participants 
in the Cambridge series of meetings were Dr. J. L. 
Hill, Rev. Meesrs. C. L. Jackson and C. I. Scofield 
and Mr. H. M. Moore. 








DENT’S 

\ TOOTHACHE GuM 
4 STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 
Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 








Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


mJ qrloheased one. be +. = Cure without 
ernal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD 
London, England. . ” — 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St..N. ¥. 





The Congregationalist 


Rev. L. B. Maxwell, recently pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Savannah, Ga., has begun 
work among the colored people of the South in the 
interest of the International Sunday School Associ- 
tion, with much promise. Within the last two 
months he has visited a number of points in Ken- 
tucky, and recently he addressed large audiences 
at Memphis, Tenn. The Commercial Appeal of 
that city speaks highly of him and his work. He 
proposes to effect State organizations of Sunday 
school workers in the Southern States. 
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WE DOUBLE IT. 
FIRST PRIZE. 
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We will duplicate all first premiums 
offered in 1896 by any Horticultural or 
Agricultural Society in the United States, 
that may be secured with the produce of 
seeds or bulbs purchased of us. We will 
pay the amount on presentation of the 
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NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED. 


These charming new Chrysanthemums from Japan 
bloom the first year from seed They embrace all styles 
varieties and colors, including the exquisite new Ostrich 
Piume types, Rosettes, Globes, Fimbriated, Miniature 
and Mammoth. Sow the seed this spring; the plants 
will bloom profusely this fall. 25 cts. per pkt, or 
For only 3Uc. we will mall all the following: 

















certificate of the society’s award accom- i. NEW JAPANESE CEBTOAYTESUS SEED. 
ee Oe ee ibtt: MARGABET CARNATION, all colers, blocme ind mor. 
which the prize winners were grown, were pt, VERBENA GIANT WHITE CCENTED, new tragratt. 
BRECK’S SEEDS. 1 pku. FILIFEBA or WEEPING PALM, 2 grand plart. 
(THE ABOVE OFFER 18 COPYRIGHTED.) 1 pkt. DWARF GIANT FLOWEBED CANNA, mized, ez. fine. 
We made this offer last year in the interest 1 pkt. CUPID DWARF SWEET FEA (3 Sceds). 
of Growers, with the hearty endorsement of id Bulbs FANCY GLADIOLUS, all different colors. 
Uigcaglourting Romie nS how hawt | 2c EBM, Ballo GLADIOLUS, equate ele, 
worked we select as an example H. P. Wes 8 ‘ MAMMOTH OXALIS, d'ffe-ext colors. 


t. 

of Fayetteville, Wis., to whom we have paid 
90.50 being an amount equal to that awarded 
im for premiums on the produce of our 
seeds atthe Wisconsin State Fair, Walworth 


and our GREAT CATALOGUE, 136 pages, with magnificent: 
colored plates and covers. These 7 packets of seed 
Novelties and t5 choice Bulbs worth $1.35 will ail flower 
this season, and we send them for 80 CENTS only to 


Co., Wis., Agri. Soc. Exhibit, Minn. State duce our superior stock. Order at once 

Fair and La Cross, Wis., Inter-State Fair. OUR*CAT ALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Full particulars of this offer in our 1896 tllus- ou Seeds, Bulbs, Plant. and 

trated catalogue,110 pages; mailed free. Replete Rare new Fruits is the finest ever issued: profusely 


illustrated with elegant cuts and colored plates. We 
offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novelties. 
We are headquarters for all that is New, Rare and 
Beautiful. This elegant Catalogue will be sent Free to 
any who order or expect to order after getting it. 


JOAN LEWIS GRINS, Finral Park, N.Y. 


with cultural directions, news about novelties, 
standard varieties of vegetable and flower seeds, 
and the most approved agricultural and horti- 
cultural implements, 

“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn." 


JOS. BRECK & SONS, Boston, Mass. 

















RARE SWEET PEAS FREE! 


Our BEAUTIFUL BOQUET COLLECTION, comprising over 
90 varieties of Eckford’s, New Giant, Gilt Edge Strain. The finest coliection ever brought 
together by any seedsman. Every color, combination and shade are represented, from 
darkest crimson to snowy white, with flowers double the size of ordinary sweet peas. 
The very cream of the newest and rarest sweet peas, the fashionable and popular flower of 
the day. This magnificent collection contains over one ounce of seed (enough for a 
hedes!, and we send it FREE, TY mead with printed directions for growing sweet peas, 
acopy of our charming new Illustrated Catalogue for 18%, and ec Pre- 
mium Coupon. on receipt of only 10c., the exact costto usof postage and poiting up. 
Our catalogue contains many new things that cannot be obtained elsewhere. If you sen 
silver for the above, we include absolutely Free, a regular 20 cent ee of our worl 
famous ROYAL PRIZE PANSIES, said by good judges to surpass any- 
thing in Pansies seen at the World's Fair; flowers three inches across, spotted, striped and 
mottled in endless variety. We make this offerto get you to try our seeds, as we know 
after atrial you will use no others. The offer is good for 30 days only. The above seeds 
are exactly the same as we advertise in our catalogue for 45 cents, and thousands of 
packets have been sold at that price. 

Address at once, 


v O. M. RICHARDSON & CO., 
© Florists and Seedsmen, - CANTON, MAINE. 








BU RPE ES SEEDS, Phitadeipnia 


A postal card addressed as above will bring you BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1896, if you intend to 
purchase Seeds,otherwise the price is ten cents (less than cost). It isa bright BOOK of 18 es, with hun- 
dreds ofillustre/‘ons and colored plates painted from nature. Ittells all about the BEST st S that Grow! 
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[HALE PLUM, TRIUMPH PEACH, BOUNCER STRAWBERRY 


and all other best fruits from Hale, who makes more money in fruit culture than any man in 
America, Free book, tells whole story, no secrets. Address HALE, South Glastonbury,CONN. 
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The planter’s success depends most upon good 
seed. The greatest measure of success comes 
from planting Gregory’s Seeds. Better than 
others because Home grown and selected with 

9 greater care, from superior stock. All the 
newer varieties worth growing, all the old sorts 
we have proven best—vegetable and flower. 


















J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 





















_ If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’ 


Porous 
Plaster 


“ BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
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SUNDAY SOHOOL NOTES. 


Haverhill district will hold its annual meeting 
in Haverhill on Wednesday, Feb. 12, and includes 
the town$S of Bradford, Georgetown, Groveland, 
West Newbury and Merrimac. ° 


Gardner district convention at South Gardner 
and North Worcester district at Groton were held 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week with larger 
audiences and better results than in any previous 
year. 

A normal training class for a course of ten weeks 
is being organized from the Primary Teachers’ 
Union in Boston and will begin on Saturday, Feb. 
15, at 3 BP. M., to be conducted by Miss Bertha F. 
Vella, State primary secretary. 


Southern Essex district held its annual convention 
at the North Congregational Church, Lynn, Jan. 22, 
It was the largest in the history of the district. 
Egypt’s Witness to the Bible was the subject of an 
address by Rev. F. A. Horton, D. D. 


There are many indications that the conversions 
in the schools for last month are more numerous 
than in other yéars. Not a few of them are reported 
from the home departments, while Sunday school 
committees of the Endeavor Societies are helping 
to bring others. 

New York State has 8,558 schools and stands second 
in number with 122,289 officers and ‘teachers, and 
1,050,738 scholars. Ohio and Llinois follow, each 
having about the same, or 7,250 schools, with Ohio 
claiming to lead by about 40,000 with a total en- 
roliment of 737,319. 
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Pennsylvania reports 9,243 schools, the largest 
number for any State. Each of the twelve districts 
include several counties. Altogether they report 
144,155 officers and teachers with 1,160,151 scholars, 
twenty-five per cent. of the population being en- 
rolled in the schools. 


The Boston reception, tendered recently in Berke- 
ley Temple to the State executive committee, was 
a successful and helpful gathering. Several hun- 
dred of the local workers met the members of 
the committee socially, and then enjoyed a series 
of brief addresses in which the aim and plan of 
the association was plainly stated. 


Eighty-six superintendents in Baltimore have 
organized a union asa result of addresses made by 
B. F. Jacobs and William Reynolds of the interna- 
tional executive committee.——Messrs. Bailey and 
Wanamaker entertained a company of 131 promi- 
nent business men in Philadelphia, Jan. 15, in order 
to hear addresses by representative men on the re- 
lations of the international convention to the State 
8.8. Association. Liberal support was pledged. 


Boston’s Primary Union hasintroduced a series of 
supplemental lessons for the present quarter. They 
comprise blackboard work, opening and birthday 
exercises, general principles of teaching, how to 
interest, at the same time, the forward and the 
listless child, children’s socials, graded work, pro- 
motion exercises and how to interest, at the same 
time, the bright and the dull child. The class 
meets at 2 Pp. M. Saturday in Broomfield Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Worcester district’ convention was held at 


235 





Leicester, Friday, Jan. 31. The district comprises 
the towns of Auburn, Shrewsbury, West Boylston, 
Holden, Princeton, Rutland, Paxton, Spencer, 
Leicester and Worcester with over eighty schools. 
The attendance was the largest at any district con- 
vention in the State, over 200 officers and teachers 
being present. Three sessions were held with Pres- 
ident A. E. Gray of Worcester in the chair. Inter- 
mediate Work was treated by Mrs. J. A. Ware, 
Normal Work by A. W. Edson of the State Board of 
Education, The Home Department by J. N. Dum- 
mer and The Relation and Responsibility of the 
Local School to District and State Work by H. 8. 
Conant. Addresses were niade by Miss Bertha F. 
Vella on Primary Teachers’ Equipment, Rev. Sher- 
man W. Brown on Teachers’ Responsibilities and 
by Rev. Alexander Lewis, Ph. D., on Tact and Con- 
tact. 








THE house of Walter Baker & Co., Limited, Dor- 
chester, Mass., the well known manufacturers of 
breakfast cocoa and other cocoa and chocolate 
preparations, has had uninterrupted prosperity for 
nearly a century and a quarter, and is now not only 
the oldest but the largest establishment of the kind 
on this continent. The high degree of perfection 
which the company has attained in its manufac- 
tured products is the result of long experience com- 
bined with an intelligent use of the Jatest methods. 
The full strength and the exquisite natural flavor 
of the raw material are preserved unimpaired in all 
of Walter Baker & Company’s preparations, so that 
their products may truly be said to form the stand- 
ard for purity and excellence, 
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diseases, and _ this 
reasonable person. 
(hundreds from readers of 


Colds. soston, Mass., July 


In my family of three we have used the 


None of us have had a cold since we have had it. 
believe it is a great alge ene as well as a cure. 
ev. STANLEY SEARING, 


Loss of Voice. 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler works like a charm. 
first inhalation gave relief. 
manity, and Lam sorry it is not better known. 
add my name to the “ Pass-It-On-Society.’ 

Sincerely ¥ urs, 
Rev. rf. M. Farrar, D.D. 


diseases of the respiratory organs. 
The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, 


Outfit, Complete, b 


Paul Wht HuShiiiy WEiTE 6 6BFiF hed 





advertisement 


this 


30, 1895. 
Hyomei, 
and have been pertectly satisfied with the result. 


ro Carter Street. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., February 1, 1895. 

The 
It ts a blessing to hu- 
I | one I bought of you tor my mother did her a world 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which cause 


is inhaled through the 
mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose 
aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief. 
stantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity 


Inhaler y Mai 
of deodorized havd rubber, beautifully polished}, a bottle of Hyomei. a dropper, and full directions 
for using. If you are st7// ‘skeptical, send me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure 
Hyomei Balm. —An antiseptic skin food for weak chests, burns, scalds, chapped lips, rough hands, frost bites, eczema, etc. 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St.. 
BEDEEEEEEAEELEAEEELALEAELEEAEAELADRAEELELADLEDREEAAELEAEADALAAEADAARAALALAEEEA. 


so etn for | gee purposes named. Price by mail, 50 cents. 


A Cloud of Witnesses. 


Most people are skeptical about the cure of Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis and similar 
for any ‘doubting 
Are you open to conviction? We know from thousands of letters 
advertised for months) that 
Hyomei, the new and wonderful Australian ‘* Dry=Air’’ treatment, comprised 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00 


relieves 99 out of every 100 people who try it, and cures 99 out of every 100 who 
use it conscientiously and according to directions. 
men and women whom you must delicve — you 


is intended 


paper, in which we have 


eye Boston, Mass., April 20, 180 
Bronchitis. Asthma. Deer Park Parsonage, Catarrh. (Care solemn, lah & ¢ i 
Hon. FRANCIS H. WILSON, Member of Con- ieact ha _ Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7, 1895 I had ¢ ae ios twenty yeah, and the last ten 
gress from Brooklyn, writes ; The Pocket Inhaler came Friday morning. Mrs years (passes in this gre at establishment) | suffered 
jen 2 - a ie Honey had been suffering severely for three weeks  fearfull It extended to my throat; the base of 
Temple Court, New York City, daily with Asthma, As soon as the Inhaler came, | My tongue was badly affected. I could not sleep 
November 26, 1894. ; she began using it, and after asfew inhalations, the | with my mouth closed. 1 began using Hyomei in 
My Dear Mr, Wyckoff: On your suggestion, 1 Asthma ceased, and now, ‘I'uesday, it has not re December, and in two weeks I was entirely — and 
yrocured from your friend, Mr. Booth, one of his turned. She has had this trouble since she was | now, after four months and no return of the disease, 
Poo ket Inhalers. It has worked like a charm. The | guyen years old, and is now forty.. We have spent | | can say, permanently —cured. | am going to ask 
Bronchitis has entirely disappeared, and, thanks to hundreds of dollars in search of relief, purchasing | the head of this firm, Mr. . ben D. Jordan, to indorse 
you, is the first thing I have found in ten years that everything we saw advertised. this statement ELVIRA E, B. Gipson. 
has given permanent relief, There is certainly a tev. Georce H. Honey | Indorsed, EBEN D. JORDAN. 
great field for a remedy having such merit. 
Cordially yours, F.H. Witson. Catarrhal Deafness. Consum ption. 
[The above is to the late W. 0. Wyckoff, Esq., Syracuse, N. Y., March 6, 1895. Buffalo, N. Y., August 21, 1895. 
President Remington Typewriter Co. } ; In thirty years’ experience in the practice of 


Having been personally relieved from Catarrh 
through the use of an Inhaler charged with Hvomei, 
I take pleasure in recommending it most highly 


Mr. H. H. Warner, of Rochester, of Warner's Safe 
: until I met with Hyomei, which I indorse with all 
Cure fame, according to his own statement, made in 
. my heart (profe ssionai ethics to the contr: ary not- 
I the presence of a friend of mine, Dr. Frank E. Howe, withatandina). for 1 belleve it « duty } ig “8 
| : o 
sarrett House, Broadway, New York, has been pata Since tuaitnés Euasial in. ‘! 2 "itis a — 
| € q om » Laryng sro 
cured of Catarrh and Catarrhal Deafness of several 7s, B ’ eae ree 
| chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, and last, but 
| years’ standing through the use of Hyomei v : 
far from being least, Galloping Consumption, in an 
E. G, Wycxor?, No. 209 Genesee Street | “ 
advanced stage, which by the use of the Exhaler one 
Chronic Cough | hour a day, and the Pocket Inhaler ten minutes 
= | every hour, with no other medicine, in four weeks, 


March 26,1895. | 
The 


Manchester, Mass., 
Inclosed find $1.00 for Pocket Inhaler outfit 


She writes me that her cough is complete 
Success to you. 


of good. 
ly cured. 
Appiz J. GANNeT. 


Pocket Inhaler at the 
It is 
It stops all spasmodic coughing in 


1, $1.00, consisting of pocket inhaler (made 


Here are the endorsements of living 
can't help yourself. 


medicine, 
of a proprietary remedy 
that performed al 


was transformed into an 
in it for itself tor what 
my name to the * 


P. S.—You are at liberty to 


| deem best 


Paar 





Thomas’ who is a 


I have never given my name in support 
tor | have never seen one 


li and more than was claimed for it, 


assured recovery ; I believe 
it has done, and I gladly add 
* Pass-It- On-Society.’ 

S. H. Morris, M.D., 159 Franklin St, 
use this as you may 


Consultation and trial treatment tre 
Nothing has beer 


New York. 


at my office, 
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Unanimous 


Choice 


The New York pr, Jour- 
nal recently offered ten 

makes of bicycles as prizes in a 
guessing contest,giving the win- 
ners free choice of any one of 
the ten machines. Theresult was 
ALL of the ten winners selected 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The Journal ac- 
cordingly bought 
ten Columbias, 
paying $100 each 
for them, without 
discount or rebate. 
On even terms 
few will choose a 


bicycle other than the Columbia 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Deautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart- 
ford Bicycles is free i ze call upon any Colum- 
bia agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent 
stamps. 





¥ 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 


city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity let us know. 


eading 








WHEATLET 


Is Good for 
The Aged... 





Sold in 2-lb, packages by all leading Grocers. 
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The Congregationalist 
WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 31. 


Mrs. E. W. Greene read Gen. 32, directing 
attention especially to Jacob’s prevailing 
prayer and spoke upon the calendar topic 
for the day: Prayer for those who are not 
interested in foreign missions. Prayer was 
mentioned as the chief means and many in- 
stances of personal experience were given 
where those present stated that they had re- 
ceived direct answers to definite prayers: the 
lost had been found, relief was found forth- 
coming, supplies had been received, books 
needed by a college student who had no 
money were supplied, business perplexities 
were made clear. 

Among the methods used to win others’ 
interest these were mentioned: personal in- 
vitations to a missionary reception, influenc- 
ing mothers through the children and, nota- 
bly, the efficiency of the ‘‘ cradle-roll,’’ defi- 
nite effort in behalf of an individual, inviting 
missionaries to address ladies’ clubs, such 
experiment being fully justified by the inter- 
est aroused by Mrs. De Forest and others who 
have addressed clubs upon other topics than 
missions, but whose knowledge has been 
gainedin missionary work and who are known 
to be closely identified with it. Successful 
classes in current events were mentioned as 
furnishing the opportunity to learn a great 
deal of the mission side of the world’s work 
of today and as proving the prominent place 
which the development of missions has in any 
comprehensive view of what now transpires. 
Mrs. Judson Smith alluded to the close con- 
nection between the executive committee of 
the Woman’s Board and its constituency and 
spoke of the letter which the committee has 
recently sent out (through the branches) to 
all the auxiliaries, with an appeal to each 
auxiliary member to “‘ pledge herself to make 
an earnest effort to secure by April 1 as mem- 
ber of the auxiliary one woman hitherto not 
identified with the work of the Board.” 








A TRIP TO FLORIDA 4ND THE BAHAMAS.—A party 
fora grand round of travel in Florida and the Ba- 
hama Islands is announced by Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb, the date of departure from Boston be- 
ing Feb. 13. These tourists enjoy the benefit of 
personal escort and attention throughout the entire 
journey. Atlanta is visited on the outward trip, 
and Washington, D.C.,on the return. Excursions 
will be made on the romantic Ocklawaha and St, 
John’s Rivers, and all the leading resortsin Florida 
are to be visited. The voyage from Palm Beach to 
Nassau will prove a novel feature of the tour. Full 
particulars of these charming winter trips are given 
in an illustrated circular, which is furnished free 
by Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 
opposite School Street. Parties for Florida, omit- 
ting the trip to the Bahamas, will leave Boston 
Feb. 6 and 27, 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 





IS REQUIRED WITH 


WHITMAN’S & 
‘ INSTANTANEOUS® 


3 CHOCOLATES 


Requires no A 
-ut up in pounds 











Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 








P 





P | That’s why the Ivory Comb is 
ure: good for Baby. The soft hair 7 
and tender scalp should be 
g touched only by a clean, delicate Baby Comb. 3 
We are the largest Ivory Comb cutters in the 
world. We make them with or without handles 
F —in three grades of Ivory—called, Ist, Pratt 
Read—2d, American—3d, Saybrook. We will 
send you a pure Ivory Comb ot small size, 
together with a full description of our many vari- 
eties upon receipt of 8 cents in stamps. 
PRATT. READ & COMPANY, 
2 P.O. Box 600, Deep River, Conn. 
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Don’t buy cheap, trashy bind- 
ings that are dear at any price. 
You pay but a trifle 
more for 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 
and save your time, your money 
and your dress. 

Look for “S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials. 
- Snag S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York 
ity. 


Christian 


Entertainments ! 


No church ought to be without facili- 
ties for furnishing pure recreation. With 
a Stereopticon the interesting places of 
the world can be shown; inspiring moral 
and temperance stories illustrated; humor 
made realistic ; choicest statuary and ar- 
tistic gems flashed upon the screen. Do 
you know of anything better? We don’t. 

Write for free literature. Large illustrated catalogue 


20 cents. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS — 1564 
llennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND ; 411 Couch St. 








CLTL 


STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS & 
ACCESSORIES. 


cH 


” SCIENTIFIC PROJECTIONS 


A PRIVATE USE 
ELECTRIC LOCUSING LAMPS 








I was afflicted with ca- 
tarrh last autumn. During 
the month of October I could 
neither taste or smell and 
could hear but little. Ely’s 
Cream Balm cured it.— 
Marcus Geo. Shautz, Rah- 


RES way, N.J. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM ms and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 





A particle is applied to each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 





ELY BROTHERS, 5 Warren Street, New York. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


A large audience assembled in Pilgrim Hall 
last Monday morning to listen to the review 
of Dr. Gordon’s book, The Christ of Today, 
by Dr. A. H. Plumb. After praising Dr. 
Gordon’s literary style, vividness of imagina- 
tion and command of language he said that the 
thought was often lamentably obscure. These 
writings set forth the Trinitarian yiew of the 
person of Christ, the Unitarian view of the 
work of Christ, which is declared to be purely 
educational and not at all redemptive. On 
this point the speaker claimed that Dr. Gor- 
don goes far beyond most Unitarians of the 
present, and quoted from eminent Unitarians 
in the past to prove that his views were more 
advanced than those of the original apostles 
of Unitarianism. He then stated that the 
book was Universalist in its teachings as to 
the result of Christ’s work, thus setting aside 
the Bible, and in its treatment of the scenes of 
the last judgment absolutely contradicting 
the Master. 

At the close of Dr. Plumb’s remarks Mr. 
Walcott Fay moved that, as a matter of cour- 
tesy to Dr. Gordon, the committee be re- 
quested to secure a speuker of equal standing 
with Dr. Plumb to give a review in favor of 
the book. An amendment was offered to the 
effect that Dr. Gordon be invited to speak on 
the points raised by Dr. Plumb, but it was 
generally conceded that this would not be 
considered fitting by Dr. Gordon, and the 
whole matter was tabled. 

A resolution protesting against the indig- 
nity offered Bishop Arnett last week was 
adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That the Congregational minis- 
ters of Bostou and vicinity, assembled in Pil- 
grim Hall Feb. 3, desire to express their re- 
gret at the spirit and the deed which denied 
to Bishop B. W. Arnett of the A. M. E. Church 
the hospitality of three leading Boston hote)s. 
Bishop Arnett’s elevated character and at- 
tainments entitle him to the highest consid- 
eration. Our hotels are not wont to demand 
any test on the part of their guests which he 
did not furnish. We can only infer that he 
was discriminated against because of his 
African descent. To say that such discrimi- 
nation is dishonorable to those who make it 
is to put the case very mildly. We hope that 
it does not represent the Boston public. We 
emphatically declare that the indignity to 
Bishop Arnett utterly misrepresents our con- 
ception of Christianity, humanity, American 
citizenship and civil rights. And we do not 
see that any apologies can wipe out the dis- 
honor attaching to the doers of this act. We 
most emphatically protest that the likeshould 
not occur again in Boston or in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 








Men who Work Hard 
Need Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Taken at bedtime it brings sound, sweet sleep; 
quiets the nerves and builds up braih tissue It’s 
good for digestion, too—take a little after meals. 








“Sweet Home” Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


ry QUA” LINING 
A CaauTAr RECHC 


onA “(CHAUTAUQUA DESK, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 






Either Premium Ditto, 
Total, . 


YOU GET BOTH 








The Congregationalist 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with The Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 
The Century Magazine 
Harper’s Magasine.. 
Atlantic Monthly..... 
Scribner’s zine. 
Harper's co ere 

Mcccabecse 

= Round Table... 

St. Nicholas os SU 

American Kitchen Magazine.............sess0008 15 

Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 











“NEVER found an equal to Pond’s” is the way 
J. R. Harrison speaks of Pond’s Extract. 


‘CONGRESS IN SESSION.”—A visit to Washington 
at this season is full of interest. The numeroiis im- 
portant matters before the House and Senate in- 
sure a memorable session of Congress. Royal Blue 
Line personally conducted excursions to Washing- 
ten leave Boston Feb. 19, April 3and 15and May 6, 
Twenty-three dollars covers transportation, hotel 
accommodations and every expense. For illus- 
trated itinerary address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 








soap is too} 

soft for econ- 
omy, other soap 
too hard for con- 
venience. 


CORO 


TRADE 


the ferfect bathsoap is al- 
ways just right in sub- 
stance—in quality. It 
enhances the pleasure 
and healthfulness of 
the bath about 
tenfold. 


The N. K. Fairbank 








The Combination Box at retail would cost, 


50 R $10.22 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; 
NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


< Tae [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BUFFALO,NY. 


Our offer fully explained in The Congregationalist, Nov. 14, 21, 28. 


HAIR 


- $10.00 
. $10.00 


. . $20.00 © 








IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 


NOTE.— We have examined the goods and premiums as ¢escribed above, and know they will give satis- 


faction. We know the Company, have personally visited their estabiishinent in Buffalo, have purchased 
and used the goods, and gladly say everything is as represented.—Lpworth Herald, Chicago. 
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ed 
may be too late!” __ It’s com- 
mon sense. 


She has made hosts of friends, because 
she knew how to prepare this Balsam, 
and they say: “Had it not been for 
* Madame Porter’s,’ the cold and cough 
would have been worse, perhaps fatal,” 
Madame Porter’s portrait has appeared 
for sixty years on every bottle of Bal- 
sam sold, and has become familiar in 
homes without number, It is a Balsam 
perfectly safe and pleasant to take, 
Everybody likes it. 


Druggists everywhere sell it, with their ap- 
proval. It costs but 25 and 60 cts. (two sizes). 


Proprietors: Hatt & Rucket, Wholesale 
Druggists, New York. 
Pe.» Sy ? om 


B28 porrens' 
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THE PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
CONSUMPTION. 


A scientific discussion of this dread disease, 
its cause, treatment and cure, by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, the father of inhalation and most 
eminent lung specialist of the day. After a 
period of research extending over half a cen- 
tury, Dr. Hunter explains his perfected dis- 
covery of a specific remedy for consumption, 
and proves its success not only scientifically 
but through the gtateful testimonials of his 
patients, Dr. Hunter was for forty years the 
sole advocate of the germ theory of consump- 
tion, which is now accepted by the medical 
profession throughout the world as the only 
correct theory —thus establishing beyond 
doubt his superior knowledge of this disease. 
Readers of The Congregationalist can obtain 
Dr. Hunter’s book explaining his treatment 
without charge, by addressing him at his res- 
idence, 117 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 


ve te 
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Never 
Fails ——# 


to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
+ has stood the test of public opinion for 
> thirty years and the continued and in- 
$ creased demand proves its value and 
. popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 
the miraculous cures it has effected. 


Prices, 35 and 75¢. a Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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HER FAGE HER FORTUNE 


Good Looks Women’s Strong- 
* est Attraction. 


How to Have a Clear and Brilliant 
Complexion. 





Secret of How to Look 


Your Best. 


Here is the 





Women, since the beginning of time, have 
ruled by ‘their beauty. It is at once their 
pride and their power. By the fascination of 
their beauty they attract and conquer. It is 
therefore a womuan’s first thought, aye, her 
first duty, to establish and maintain her 
beauty in its highest perfection. 

All women are by nature beautiful. Beauty 
does not consist of regular features. Many of 
the most noted beautiful women of the world’s 
history had decidedly irregular features. 
Beauty means attractiveness, and attraction 
is commanded by clearness of skin, pureness 
of color, brilliancy of complexion, vivacity of 
expression, sparkling eyes and rosy lips. 

All these attributes of beauty must come 
from within the system. No external appli- 
cation, no face powders, washes or prepa- 
rations can give anything but an rn 
look. Beauty must first of all be natural; 
must glow in the skin from within. 

The reader’s first thought is, how can I im- 
prove and maintain my beauty ? 

Easily enough. First and foremost, you 
must have good health. By health is not 
meant that you feel fairly well, you must get 
your nerves strong and vigorous, for nothing 
marks and lines the face like the worry of weak 
nerves; you must get your blool enriched and 
pure, for it is the blood which gives that 
natural rosy glow to face and lips which no art 
can imitate. You must keep stomach, liver, 
kidneys and bowels in natural activity, for the 
sluggish action of these organs causes the skin 
to become dark, sallow, bilious and clogged 
with impurities and bumors. 

Todo all these things, to keep the system in 
perfect condition, use that greatest of modern 
discoveries, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. It will not only give you 
perfect health, but the beauty which you so 
ardently desire. It will make your skin pure, 
clear and fair, your features full and plump, 
give you a brilliant complexion with rich, 
red lips, and put the glow of health and color 
into your cheeks. 

To prove this to your complete satisfaction, 
read these few of the vast number of enthusias- 
tic testimonials received from grateful women 
who know from their parsonal experience the 
wonderful effects of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy on their complexions. 
Then follow their advice and exampleand you 
will be as pleased as you are surprised at the 
wonderful improvement in your looks. 

Mrs. Mary Frances Lytle, of 2 Hunter Alley, 
Rochester, N. Y., says :— 

“T was very ’pale and delicate—had no 
color. I took Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy and now I am well and strong, 
my face is plump and cheeks red, and my 
complexion pure.”’ 

Miss Alice Hopkins, of 632 So. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., says :— 

‘*There was an entire loss of healthy color 
inmy face. After taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
my system was toned up, the natural color 
returned and the effect on my complexion was 
most satisfactory.”’ 

Mrs. Wm. Bartels, 239 East 87th St., New 
York City, says :— 

“Dr. Greene’s Nervura made a wonderful 
improvement in my health and that dark, 
sallow look left my face. My friends hardly 


knew me. I have gained in fiesh and am like 
a different person.” 

Mrs. C. S. Allen, of 128 Pearl St., Portland, 
Me., says :— 


“There was hardly any more color in my 
face and hands than in chalk. Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura made me well and restored my 
patural color and complexion.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, of 236 Hartwell’s 
Ave., Providence, R. I., says:— 

"My face broke out with pimples and I was 
almost giving up in despair when I got Dr, 
Greene’s Nervura. NowIam well and strong, 
thanks to this wonderful remedy.” 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 


remedy is purely vegetable and perfectly 
harmless and isthe discovery and prescription 
of the successful physician, Dr. Greene, of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass., who can be 
consu lted free, personally or by letter. 





The Congregationalist 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
JAN, 14, 1896. 

I have been the recipient of your very valuable paper 
through the generosity of some friend’s gift to the 
Home Missionary Fund. I am still unable to subscribe 
for the paper. his is my third year in the drought belt. 
A part of two years’ salary is yet unpaid. A family of 
seven to support, trying to keep two in college by their 
working for board. Only by your continued courtesy 
cin I continue to have the help of The Congregationalist. 

The publication of such letters as the above al- 
ways brings a number of inquiries for the address 
of the writer. In a sense these communications 
are confidential, and usually we do not think it wise 
to comply with the request. Moreover, letters we 
print are only specimens of others receive’, and 
these cases, thus given publieity, are like scores of 
others who through this fund are recipients week 
by week of The Congregationalist. We repeat what 
we have said before. A second-hand copy of the 
paper to such workers is only a partial benefit, so 
much of the matter is of current value, and the 
home missionary, above all others, needs the best 
equipment for his work, 





Rev. G. L. Walker, D. D., Hartford, Ct........ $10.00 
Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, Northfield........... 2.00 
A Friend, Pittstield,................ -- 300 
Miss M. A. Simpson, Somerville... 7.00 
oe Els cg ED MINE, See as cccnccescocesveees 6 00 
Mrs. J. J. Abbott, Whitinsville................ 2.00 
Mrs. H. A. Mansfield, Newton.................. 2.00 
Mrs. B. C. Dudley, N. Guilford, Ct............. 2.00 
Sabbath School Class, Claremont, N.H........ 4.00 


Ellen Gordon, Kendail Green.... ..........+++ 2.00 








M. B. Swetland, Chicopee Falls................ 2.00 
hs Bs A, PID cnc Kees cccccceresiecs 2.00 
BEER. Wis Baiily MRR s EO sb c0 500s cccescccerevces 2.00 
Mrs.S J. Sinclair, Eliot, Me................... 2.00 
A Friend, Brockton 2.00 
W. H. Edwards, Watertown..... 2.00 
F.S. Newcomb, New London, Ct 10.00 
Mrs. W.F. Merrill, Brooklyn, N. Y........ .... 2.00 
Addie W. Earl, Fall River..............e.seeeee 2.00 
Mrs. A. L. Paige, Hanover, N.H..,...........++. 2.00 
Mra. L. B. Joyelsn, Basten. ......00. -cessececces 2.00 
H. P, Blias, Providence, B.1.....0...csescesccee 2.00 
Member of First Church, Chelsea.............. 5.00 
ERs SE, Pin Biss dg o.6 cc cvcesccsseesvece 200 
Mrs. E. Putnam Philadelphia, Pa............. 2.00 
DW, MEER s at bona vo-c5o0c000see soahersion 2.00 
Thank Offering, Nashua, N. H..... ua cos’ ee 
O. Ts Hg Gs, B NUACOR, Gbiv 00. cede csccvvcceccess 2.00 


THE PASTORS’ FUND. 


ADDITIONAL NAMES FOR THE AMERICAN BOARD 
DEBT. 


Martin L. Berger, New York city. 
J. Allworth, Ovid, Mich. 

Henry Hetziler, Eureka, 8. D. 

B. F. Perkins, So. Coventry, Ct. 

Rev. Edson D. Hale, Lincoln, Cal. 

Rev. Doremus Scudder, M. D.#Woburn, Mass. 

Rey. A. T, Perry, Hartford, Ct. 

Rev. P. F. Barnard, by the aid of a friend, Dummerston, 


Vt. 
Rev. L. @. Rogers, waeele & » he & 
Rev D. T, Fiske, D. D., Newburyport, Mass. 
A Friend, W ore ~tty Mass. 
A one Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rey. T. A. Pharr, Rose Hill, Ala. 
Rey. H. 8. Barnum, Constantinople, perkey. 
Rev. Geares W. Crater, Cartbage, 8S. D. 
Rev H. Daniels, D. D., Newton, Mass. 
Rev. W. W. Jordan, Clinton, Mass, 
Rev. T. T. Munger, D. D., New Haven, Ct. 
Rey. J. T. Otis, Grand Janction. Mich. 
Kev. Moses K. Cross, Waterloo, Lo, 
Rev. A. S. Parsons, Cherokee, Ca 
Rev, was Whiting, D.D, Hast c harlemont, Mass. 
Rev. Moore, Hartford, Ct. 
Rev. R. Crawford, Clinton, Ct. 


Total amount received, $1,567. 





Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 








Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





BROOKS—FAIRBANKS—In Springfield Mass., Jan. 
29, at the home of the bride’s sister, Mrs. J. T. Her- 
rick, by Rev. C. M. Lamson, D.D., of Hartford, Ct., 
assisted by Rey. Theron Hawks, D. D., of 8 pringiield, 
Frank Hilliard Brooks and Ellen H. Fairbanks, 
oungest daughter of the late Col. Franklin Fair- 
banks. of St. Johnsbury, Vt 
FOSTER—KNOWLTON—In Manchester, Feb. 2. by 
Rev. James E. Enman, Edward §S. Foster of Boston 
and Jennie F. Knowlton of Manchester. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 








Each 
The 





BROWN-—In_ Utica, N. Y., Jan. 26, Mary Elizabeth. 
daughter of the late Rev. Francis Brown, D. D., third 
president of Dartmouth Coltese. Interment Wednes- 
day, Jan. 29, at Hanover, 

DAY—In East Derry, N. H. 
Day, aged 79 yrs., 9 mos. 
die in the Lord.’ 

DOW—Io Cleveland, O., Jan. 21, at the home of her 
brother, J. H. Dow, Lucy E. Dow, formerly of Hamp- 
ton, N. H. iss Dow was the editor and publisher of 
her father’s History of Hamptor 

FOSTER—In tg Jan, 30, o the residence of his 
son-in-law, Rev. Herrick , John F. Foster of 
Quogue, Long Since, aged 88 yrs., 6 mos. 

HOTCHKISS—In Sharon Valley, Ct., Jan. 22, suddenly, 
Frederick A. Hotchkiss, aged 66 yrs. 

MOOR HOUSE —In Evansville, Wis. Jan. 20, Rev. Charles 
M. Moorhouse, a retired minister, aged 81 yrs., 3 mos, 

PLATT—In Alton, Kan., Jan. 18, Rev. L. H. Platt, for- 
merly pastor of ag Congregational church of ‘that 
town, aged 60 year 

ROBINSON—In Wasbingien, D. C., Jan. Ba enddenl 
of pneumonia and heart failure, Anna Sara Rob. 
inson, beloved daughter of Sarah B. A. a 3 ine 4 
Rev. E. W. Robinson. 


Jan. 13, Mra. Harriet N 
“Blessed are the dead who 
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EVERY FAMILY 
SHOUES KNOW THAT 


VEGETABLE 


Ind 


PAIN 
Nef | wy 


—_— 





Hen" and sarteh gene Nala use, gt phn 


ia its quick action te rclicve distress. 
Pain-Killer tinnCoucne, 
a cr 
Pain-Killer Pty HE BEST rpm. 


TT) Sick He mee Faia in the 
ack or Side, Rheuma: a 


Si grey tpl BES Linime Ri 
ADE, It brings epeedy and permanent religf 
Bruises, 
Gevere ‘hoa y+ —_— Sprains, 
Pain-Killer ets. Tiett st ins 
orkante, Farmer, Planter, Sailor, and 
all classes wanting a medicine always at 
hand, and sa/e to use inter’ y or externally 
with certainty ef relie 
oa 1s rig iy on seg nd 
sictans, sionartes, by Mi ‘ 
av Peteskanst by Soret Mogae 
BY EVERYBODY. 


Pain-Killer Irth and fow vecsaa is 


leave port Nee ag a 
aay No family ca nated te to be without this 


invaluable remedy in the house, Its price bri 
it within the reach of all, and it will ann nity 
gave many times its cost tm doctors’ bills. 


Beware of imitations. none but the 


genuine “Pzxny Davia.” 








Grand National Prize of 


0 


16,600 FRANCS at Paris 


UINA- 
[AROCHE 


Possesses in the highest de- 
gree the entire active properties 
of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever AnD 
Acug, Mataria, Poorness oF 
THE BLoop, GeneraAt Desitity 
and Wastinc Diseases; In. 
CREASES THE Appetite, STRENG- 
THENS THE Nerves and builds 
up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. William St. 




















A Well-Attested 
Statement. 


The Compound Oxygen Treatment by Inhalation 
has cured the most obstinate cases of disease and 
debility during the past twenty-five years. We 
have hundreds of testimonials from grateful pa- 
tients to its wonderful remedial power, and we are 
constantly receiving new evidence. 

We shall be pleased to furnish this proof to any 
one who may desire it. If you will write us we will 
send you, free of charge, our book of two hundred 
pages, giving a history of our Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, with testimonials and records of sur- 
prising cures in many forms of disease. Home or 
office treatment. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. Torento, Can. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. HENRY 8, DE FOREST, D. D. 


The life of this gifted and useful man was ter- 
minated suddenly by a stroke of apoplexy on Mon- 
day, Jan. 27, at his home in Talladega, Ala. He 
has suffered for several years past by impaired 
healtb, but the end came as unexpected as it 
was sudden. Notwithstanding the pressure of ill 
health, he has devoted his energies of mind and 
body faitnfully to the work assigned him. 

Dr. Henry Swift DeForest was of Huguenot de- 
scent, being the seventh generation from France, 
his ancestor, with other Walloons, reaching New 
Amsterdam (New York) in 1636. He was born in 
South Edmeston, N. Y., March 17, 1833, He entered 
and graduated with the class of 1857 at Yale Co)l- 
lege, and his theological edueation was obtained 
at Yale and Union Theological Seminaries. He 
was tutorin mathematics in Beloit College and in 
Latin at Yale. He was ordained at New Haven, 
Aug. 2, 1863, and served as chaplain in the Eleventh 
Connecticut Volunteers during the Civil War. He 
was called to the pastorate of Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church, Des Moines, Io., Oct. 17, 1866, 
where he remained until October, 1879, when he 
accepted the call to the presidency of Talladega 
College, a position he has filled with great accept- 
ance to the day of his death. He was married 
Aug. 25, 1869, to Miss Anna M. Robbins, daughter 
of Rev. Alden BK. Robbins, D. D., of Muscatine, Io. 

Dr. DeForest was a man of fine personal pres- 
ence, affable in manner, gifted as a speaker, a 
scholar and a man of practical affairs. His life 
has been varied, but in whatever position he has 
been employed he has soon won the confidence 
and esteem of those with whom he has been asso- 
ciated. As president of Talladega College he has 
devoted all his powers to his work and has been 
successful in obtaining funds, and, if health had 
been spared to him, he could beyond doubt have 
secured an endowment for the institution. A good 
man has gone to his reward. 

The funeral service was held at Sherburne, N. Y., 
Jan. 30, Professor Owen of Talladega and Rev. 
Messrs. William A. Trow and Samuel Miller offici- 
ating. The interment was at New Berlin, N.Y., the 
former family home. 


REV. DANIEL 8. TALCOTT, D.D. 


Dr. Talcott died in Bangor, Jan. 19, aged eighty- 
three. He was born in Newburyport, Mass., March 
7, 1813; graduated at Amherst 1n 1831, at Andover 
1834; was assistant instructor in Hebrew at Ando- 
ver till 1836 ; was ordained pastor at Sherborn, Mass., 
Dec. 7, 1836. In 1839 he became professor of Bibli- 
cal literature in Bangor Seminary, and held this 
position till 1881, when, on account of failing health 
and advancing years, he retired. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Waterville in 1853 and from 
Bowdoin in 1858. 

Dr. Talcott was a rare scholar and patient teacher 
and will be remembered with affection by multi- 
tudes of graduates whom he influenced in the most 
critical period of life. His library contains books 
in about twenty languages, with all of which he 
was more or less familiar. He spent much time 
with his books and came to regard them with real 
and almost personal affection. He retained his 
interest in events, and especially in the literary 
world, and during the last few months read and 
discussed some of the most scholarly books with as 
much keenness, relish and discrimination as in 
years past. Those who knew him appreciated his 
gentleness, courtesy, warm sympathy and simple 
piety and will miss his companionship. 


REV. WILLIAM H. EVANS. 
Mr. Evans, who died Jan. 26,in Big Lake, Minn., 
was born in London, Eng. In 1863 he enlisted in 
the United States navy and served in the Civil 
War. Converted at a German evangelical meeting, 
he joined that body, prepared himeelf for the min- 
istry, and for several years acceptably supplied 
churches of that sect in Ohio. His Congregational 
ministry began at Big Lake in 1892, where his work 
has met with marked success. Mr. Evans’s career 
was a striking example of triumph over early sur- 
roundings and difficulties. 


REV. DR. WILLIAM H. FURNESS, 


Who died Jan. 30, was one of the most distin- 
guished, as well as the oldest, of the ministers of 
the Unitarian denomination. He was born in Bos- 
ton in 1802, was graduated at Harvard in 1820 and 
was pastor of the First Unitarian Chureh in Phila- 
delphia from 1825 till his death. After fifty years 
of service he became pastor emeritus. He was the 


oldest graduate of the Boston Latin School and the 
only surviving member of any class in Harvard up 
to 1820, though Rev. William H. Russell, who grad- 
uated six years later, was born in 1800. 








The Congregationalist 


D.D. 


GEORGE FREDERICK MAGOUN, 


Few men have been more influential in any of the 
new States of the West, or longer active in public 


life, than Dr. Magoun. Born in Bath, Me., 1821, 
graduated from Bowdoin in 1841, ordained to the 
ministry in 1848, he has been in Christian work in 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa for more than half a 
century. He held pastorates at Shullsburg, Wis., 
Galena, Ill., and in Iowa at Davenport and Lyons. 
He became connected with Iowa College at Grin- 
nel] in 1862, and was chosen as its first president in 
1864. This position he held till 1884. Since then he 
has lived most of the time in Grinnell, where he 
died Jan. 30 

Dr. Magoun was a familiar figure in al) national 
gatherings of Congregationalists. He was a corpo- 
rate member of the American Board, and till re- 
cently was one of the most prominent men on the 
platform of its annual meetings. He was strongly 
conservative in his theology, an able preacher, al- 
ways welcome in his prime in the pulpits of the 
largest churches. His life work was done as pres- 
ident of Iowa College, where the memory of his 
wisdom, self-sacrifice and untiring energy will be 
more and more appreciated with the increasing age 
and reputation of the institution. 








The world is running mad with the no- 
tion that all its evils are to be relieved by 
political remedies, whereas the great evils lie 
deep in the heart and nothing but religion 
can remove them.— Wordsworth, quoted by 
Professor Hunt in Bibliotheca Sacra for Jan- 
uary. 








BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TRocuEs © are unrivaled 
for relieving coughs, hoarseness and all throat 
troubles. Sold only in boxes, 


RHEUMATISM RELIEVED.—‘ My daughter has been 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has given her a good 
appetite. I have also taken it for rheumatism and it 


has done me a great deal of good. I have also taken It 


for a cough and highly recommend it.’ Mrs. Annie 
Dunlap, 60 O St., South Boston, Mass. 
HOop’s PILLS cure indigestion, biliousness. 


looks like cream ; 
flows like cream; 
tastes almost like 
cream. It feeds 
your strength as 
cream would feed 
it if you could as- 
similate it. You 
can assimilate 

Scott’s Emulsion 

















CURE 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT OF UNEQUALED VALUE. 


Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, which aids the system to take 
on Oxygen from the Atmosphere, to the utmost amount the system can use. 


and loading 


IT IS A TREATMENT OF THE BLOOD, with? ’NetusNerve “Food, ‘sject 


DISEASE, by removing its causes. it applies 


ment ever has. 
the 


THE OXYGEN COSTS NOTHING, necessary for years. 


family. 
** I sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I 
Compound Oxygen thoroug 


y, and the Electric battery, but they h elped me very little. 


of necessity to all diseases as no other treat- 


price of the instrument being all the expense 
It can be used by the entire 


could find, but they helped me very little. I also tried 
On Dec. 17, 1891, I 


commenced using the Elects poise, and continued it about four months, During this time my disabilities were 


greatly removed. 


which has continued to this date. I have great faith in it.’ 


In the course of a year from the time | I commenced using it I bg a almost perfect health, 


Rav. J MANSFIELD, Athol, Mass. 


wAnd EXundreds More. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Call or send for Free Illustrated Circular, with Testimonials, Price List, etc. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 








Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


is an old and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all a diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh 
Toothache, Lum ‘Oy kache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 




















{URcH SCHOOL.FIRE ALAP 
Seralogue with Ye Stimentals- Prices and terms 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma» 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Addresa 
DRS. W. FE. BROWN & SON, North Adame. Mase. 


Geese ye Bel! t cuna 


rch Be hells & C Oil 
F>-Choreh Bells & Chime 

AGENTS WANTED. renee s 

ing, etc., districts apply. Nothing derogatory. 





Imes. 
Fair. IY told Meda) 


terma, 6to.. mnnlied ty 





Care P. 0. 1871, New York. 
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Without 
Question 
This Authority Must be Respected. 


The State Chemist of Massachusetts, who has examined for the State Board of 
Health all the chief baking powders of commerce, says: 

“The amount of leavening gas yielded by the Royal Baking Powder was greater 
than that given off by any other powder. The Royal was found also the purest of 


those examined, and contained no alum or objectionable ingredient. 


unquestionably the best.” 





The Royal is 


The market is full of low-grade baking powders, mostly made from alum, which 
are urged upon consumers by parties interested in the great profits which they yield. 
They are unwholesome in practical use, expensive, and should be avoided under all 


circumstances. 


Baking powders sold, either wholesale or retail, 
at a lower price than “ Royal,’ are almost in- 
variably made from alum, and therefore of 
inferior quality and dangerous to health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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Williams Typewriter 


THE 20th CENTURY WRITER 





A A 
Writing Writing 
Machine Machine 

of the of the 
highest highest 
standard standard 


VISIBLE WRITING and DIRECT 
INKING 


Lightest Carriage, Universal Keyboard, Light and 
Easy Touch, Instantaneous Response. 


CHALLENGES THE WORLD 
FOR SPEED 


Excels in Manifolding Power, Beauty of Work, Dura- 
bility, Simplicity, Portability. 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. 


SOLE NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 
147 Washington Street . . 


BOSTON 
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Why use Pond’s Extract? 
Why not something else? 


Because— 


Dr. J. J. THomas says: “It is incomparably supe- 
rior to any extract of Hamamelis I have ever used.” 

Dr. O. G. RANDALL ‘says: “Nothing can equal 
Pond’s Extract. I have tested others, and yours is 
four times as strong as the best.” 

Dr. J. C. Mitcute says: “ Pond’s Extract of Hama- 
melis Virginica is the only reliable article I have found.” 

Dr. H. K. WEILER says: “ The difference between 
Pond’s Extract and so-called Witch Hazel is the dif- 
ference between a cent and a dollar.” 

Dr. H. F. MERRILL says: “It is far superior to 
any I have used in strength and purity.” 

Dr. R. J. Harrison says: “I have never found 
any extract equal to Pond’s,” 

Dr. PoweLt says: “Hereafter I shall use no 
other than Pond’s Extract.” 


And numerous others of similar purport. 


Vo proprietary article on the market is so much im- 
posed upon as Pond’s Extract; but the poor quality of 
Witch Hazel being manufactured, and the poor results 
obtained by using it, are fast educating the public to 
buy the genuine article—THE WESTERN Druccist. 


And that’s why. 
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